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The Wounding Way 


Vincent Reynolds 


Nothing can be sole or whole that has not been rent 
— Yeats 


After a winter of storms and scars, 

after wounds which were never inflicted and never healed; 
we only know we were made 

to watch the hill slopes and flint fields. 


How they rise or fall or how the fading fields flood, 

we ask, 

but never in the middle of the night—whether the stars, 
half-turned, miss us during the day? 


Night is our other human skin, perforated by waking fire. 
How to remember? How to get back to it? 
At noon we hurry past its unhurried signal. 


What a strange fate we'll survive by keeping our eyes barefoot. 
Shifting faster than it could ever be, 

as the restless reed rides its own awakening. 

Some say the day is long. 

They don’t know what captains might be ferrying us. 


The morning resumes, 
with the equanimity of children growing. 
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The Mending Way 


Vincent Reynolds 


Traveling over slack water, 
abandoning the forms 
of work and comfort, and 


stopping— 


only to build a fire 

under difficult circumstances, 
the new day is composed, 
red-streaked with sobriety. 


The trail behind, 

once no trail at all 

appears traced by fallen cat-tails 
proof a way here was possible 


and making this droning bank 
a meeting of two ways: 
here and onward. 


The remaining unclaimed spaces of this world, 
pink water, cracked earth, 

are marginal— 

unconsidered, even by wind. 

Convenient for choosing a long-lofted path 
with no other place to be new— 


Rubbing into my cheeks 

the blood the cat-tails have cut, 

breathing through the hollow bones of a bird, 
hoping a mending way will appear: 

a secret under the fire, tracing among 
victory’s shattered bones, 


the fallen wands 
that point from this place 
to that place. 
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The Marvelous News 
James Dott 


After the gale, 

after its sideways rain 

slashed and shredded the beach grass, 

after its surge-engorged breakers 

gnawed away the dune-front 

and hurled up a jumble of drift logs and trash, 
after its open-throated bellow 

released years and years of caged rage, 

the storm-stunned beach 

is quiet, empty, still 

except for the slap and shush of waves, 

except for a stranded stump, a heap of tangled kelp, 
except that here and there peaked islands of foam, 
the wind frothed up from breaker-spume 

and sent skating up the sand, 

slowly 

deflate. 


All the birds, it seems, 

have been blown inland 

or drowned. 

But then a few gulls glide out of the gray 
and drop to scavenge the high tide line. 
Flocks of small shorebirds sweep in 
from secret leeward harbors, 

sandpipers, dunlins, sanderlings, 
peeping and piping the marvelous news: 
We live, we live, we live! 

Here is food, and here is food, 

here, here, and here 


They land in groups 

dart along the lower beach, 

chase a wave edge, 

write themselves across the blank sand, 
pecking and probing with their varied beaks 
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for a feast of tiny crustaceans, mollusks, worms, 
such small, unostentatious, rusty-brown, pale-gray, 
streaked and spotted, gifts of being, 

constantly calling: 


Crip jeet quit quit crip cheezp cheezp quit 


Dark clouds tear loose from the horizon 

the sun, fast falling to the sea, 

floods the beach with ambered light, 

as one, a group of peeps takes flight, 

wheels to the dunes, swings back to the waves, 

they descend, peep, and repeat their marvelous news: 
We live, we live, 

let’s eat! 





Diane D. Lane 


Reflections in Cooking 
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Snow, Lotus, Crow, Golden Carp 


James Dott 


Snow, freezing rain, rain, 

then snow again. 

A lone crow parts 

the heavy curtain of flakes 

to land in an apple tree, 

its caw is softened, soaked up 

by the snow. 

The air empties, 

darkness falls, 

the wind’s brief whisper sweeps 

the apple branches clean. 

A single set of tracks leads downhill, 
and though this path does not turn, 
it somehow circles back 

to summer: 

the same hour, not night but afternoon, 
shirt soaking heat, 

beside a pond on an island 

in West Lake (Xi Hu), Hangzhou, China. 
Below: 

hundreds of golden carp 

turn and twine among lotus stalks 
growing from the muddy bottom. 
Above: 

dragonflies dart and hover 

over the lotus leaves and blossoms, 
white petals stained pink at the edges 
that open, like lashes to the center, 
to the stamens, stigmas, 

the multi-pupiled ovary. 

The pure eye is not distracted 

by abundance 

or its opposite, 
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does not turn away, 

but takes all in. 

Thunder beyond the western hills 
stops the cicadas’ dry buzz. 

The wind rises, rustles the lotuses, 
makes white caps on the lake. 
Soon there will be rain. 


enn Shauck 
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We are Safe Here 
Judith Woodward 


On our makeshift stage—a hang-glider launching platform just wide enough for 
the three of us—we face the old lookout tower. At its base, the audience sits in 
random groups of folding chairs; some wander through the rocks and wildflowers 
and stunted alpine firs. Huge thunderheads, their tops torn to gauze, glow orange 
against a stormy purple sky. 


| feel more than a little exposed. My rickety wooden chair perches two inches 
from the platform’s north side. Three feet behind me, the stage hangs over a drop of 
several thousand feet to the village and the silver ribbon of lake that threads its way 
through mountains to the border with the States. Guests shoot pictures of Robert 
with his Celtic harp, Emily with her violin, and me with my cello against a backdrop 
of endless jagged peaks, their glaciers and snowfields tinted peach and pink by the 
sinking sun. 


We probably look odd, bundled in fleece and hiking boots, not dressed in concert 
black. A trio of classical musicians seems exotic, out of place in this world, like the 
hang-gliders I’ve watched from the village as they float silently, in gentle circles, 
down from the top of the mountain, giant bright butterflies released for an hour from 
the rule of time and gravity. 


The butterflies have found their way to a space between my ribs, where they flut- 
ter nervous wings despite my pre-performance rituals. I’ve placed the music stand 
and chair, rosined the bow, Teens strings, and anchored the music against the 
breeze. In another life, before | began each rock climb, arranging the no uncoil- 
ing the rope and setting the BAchon beens a meditation that calmed the butterflies. 
The motions repeated so many times would remind me of the reward for letting go 
of fear—the slow, smooth dance up the granite face, time suspended as the world 
narrowed to the line of thin cracks and tiny flakes that led to hawk’s-eye views of 
the world, and to a strength surprising in its power to remain beyond the life of 
vertical rock. 


My presence here tonight is the product of whims—Robert’s to ask me, mine to 
accept. | rehearsed with them three or four times, and by myself as much as the 
short notice and my day job allowed. They’ve been performing together for years, 
while | am new to them and their music. | asked not to be paid. So what are the 
rewards for exposing myself like this? 


As | raise my bow, waiting for Emily’s nod to begin, | imagine a hang-glider poised 
at the edge of the platform, his own pre-launch ritual complete, with nothing left to 
do but fly. Does he wonder if he has practiced enough? Or does he fling reel 
eagerly into space, longing for the release he finds when focused only on the air 
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BCS his face, on the wind humming in his wings as he slow-dances through 
the sky? 


Robert's fingers draw from the harp the first stately arpeggios of Pachelbel’s Can- 
on. | breathe with their steady rhythm, then Emily’s violin sings the gentle theme 
that pulls me in a few measures later. The calm, low tones of the cello ground me 
as the mountains and glaciers, the clouds and the people fade away. What remains 
are the marks on the page that fly from my eyes to my brain to my fingers, which 
slide, press, shake with vibrato, my right arm soft on that change of the bow, now 
move! move! and somewhere in space, | hear our harmonies, blended in joy, in that 
delicate dance we do with our instruments and each other. 


Then my fingers stumble, but go on, go on, the next note is fine, it’s fatal to dwell 
on mistakes. Here is the safe passage, Nees low notes in easy first position, crescen- 
do, crescendo, breathe into the triplets that flow from tactile memory, now yes! the 
triumphant ending—attack the D! the F sharp! the C sharp! and then, too soon, the 
last line arrives. | raise my eyes to Emily’s, whose nod signals the long, final chord. 
We smile in its echoes, for that is the best we've ever played that piece. 


ent is settling in when i leave the stage and quietly stow my cello in the Jeep. 
While Emily and Robert play on, | walk to the edge of the group scattered among 
the rocks. Far to the south, restless lightning still pierces a troubled sky. 


Here, on our mountaintop, the darkness wraps softly. The stage has disappeared 
into the shadows made by the tiki torch that flickers in an intermittent breeze. The 
dark lifts the musicians, ungrounding them, so their faces, lit only by their head- 
lamps, seem to float above us. Behind them, to the east, clouds have draped them- 
selves over the peaks, erasing their sharp lines. A haunting waltz, lilting yet sad, 
slips into the cold night air. 


As | watch, a faint light silvers the ce of the cloud blanket, then ow spreads 
upward. It fans above the clouds, brighter and brighter, until finally the full moon 
breaks free and soars into a clear sky. A low sigh drifts out to greet it as the music 
dances on. 
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Phann Faree 
Candace Carteen 


Phann Faree, a place of happy beings. 
Where life abounds with loving feelings. 


A place where children have no fear, 

that bombs might fall around them near. 
A place where clear blue waters run, 
untouched by mass polluted dun. 

A place where trees grow tall and wide, 
not stripped and cut and tossed aside. 

A place where mammals are now set free, 
from a senseless slaughter that use to be. 


A place where symbols of freedom reign, 
protected from the flame of the insane. 

A place where people can speak their mind, 
without a bullet penetrating their kind. 

A place where elders are treated with grace, 
not pushed aside for the younger race. 

A place where there is food for all, 
unhampered by the governmental gall. 


A place where lives are lived as one, 

caring for others as we would a son. 

A place where an eye for an eye is the rule, 
where no one can kill and call us a fool. 

A place where our feelings are taken for real, 
not shoved out of mind because we can’t deal. 
A place where our world is not used away, 
given to our children to fix someday. 


Phann Faree, a place of happy beings. 
Where life abounds with loving feelings. 
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American Race 
Sean Ball 


Chickens peck at the ground for corn 
We desensitized ourselves to porn 
Drugs, Sex, an Rock ‘N Roll 

Where do you stand on that poll? 


Life can come at you so fast 

Just look at the past 

Once we were in black and white 
Now all we do is fight 


Doctors feed our addictions 
Mechanics fix our pistons 
Drug Lords feed on the weak 
We all will be dead in a week 


Addicts lie, cheat, and steal 
Weeded minds take the weal 

Eat your genetically engineered food 
Hide in shame under your hood 


Cancer eats you away 
Religion can’t be this way 

So many gods to choose from 
What is his almighty form? 


Corporations dehumanize us 
Set us up for lust, 

Fill our needs with wants 

A monarchy of ants 


We are the ants 

Sitting in our designer pants 
We vote on liars for our leaders 
A nation against the doers 
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Laying on the couch growing old 

Call the Heat Man ‘cause you’re cold 
Anorexic models, high budget actors 
Doctors prescribe me a muscle relaxer 


Whimsy and brittle boned 
We are nothing but owned 
We pay our plot 

Now cows eat where we rot. 


Regan Sebring 


Night Lights at the Liberty 
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He tells the story 


Mariah Manners 


I’ve heard the story a hundred times. A hundred times... so that’s 10 times a year 
for 10 years; that would be the average. But since I’ve decided to leave I’ve heard 
the story 90 times in the last 6 weeks. | think he wanted to remind me of us and our 
ey beginning so that | might stay. We're still friends and for now we still live 
together and we still do other things that other couples do. But when we’re out | 
hear the story. At the pub for a beer, the café for a estiee when we see someone we 
know or meet some new person, | hear the story. | liked the story; it’s a happy story. 
I’m really beautiful and he’s really happy. 


| remember | was wearing my favorite pants; stretchy brown plaid boot-cut from 
the Limited. They fit really well. They framed my behind very nicely. | still have 
those pants; they live in the attic and have for the past 9 years or so. | saved them in 
case | ever accidentally develop an eating disorder. 


Ten years ago | walked into the coffee shop/art gallery where he was working. “She 
had the longest red hair.” Actually it was blonde. He points to his lower back to give 
the audience a visual, it was that long. “And she wore it in a really tall bouffant.” His 
hand is now hovering about six inches above his head, it was that tall. It was love 
at first sight... For him. I’d been burned a few times before on that “first sight’ crap. 
(But those instances usually ended quickly the following morning. | quit drinking for 
awhile because of that.) So it took me awhile to “fall in love” with him. 


That day in the coffee shop we spoke of our love for our grandmothers. We both 
had spent a large part of our childhood with them. He in Richfield, Washington and 
me out in Lewis and Clark. Our grandmothers made us sandwiches and hot cocoa. 
He is an only child and an only grandchild and therefore was his grandmother's pet. 
| was living with my grandmother, Betty, when we met. He teared up as he told me 
that Neta, his grandmother, had died the year before; my heart oh it warmed my 
heart, what a nice sensitive guy. We love our grandmothers. It was a good connec- 
tion for us. 


| used to really like the story because it put me in a favorable light. | was cute and 
lovely. | liked this attention; | didn’t have to do anything to obtain it, just sit back 
and enjoy and smile and love. 


But today when | hear, “She walked in...,” | go to the quiet place just behind my 
eyes. It doesn’t matter what was being discussed before; maybe we were talking 
about Lutheran churches in Astoria, and all the differences between the Norwegian 
Lutherans and the Finnish Lutherans: “Her grandfather was Finnish; | met her when 
she walked in...” Then he’s telling our story. Usually people listening do not know 
that I’ve moved into the spare pedicon that I’m leaving him, that we are talking to 
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lawyers. | quickly retreat to that quiet place, where | see Guilt come in to stab me 
in the heart and then leave again. Then Sadness pays a visit and is off again. The 
pag that likes to say, “Why can’t you just?” rambles through. | instantly recognize 

er and (because of my therapy or maybe it’s the antidepressants or maybe it is my 
new teeth guard) | know that she is there to get me to not cause pain ae not making 
choices, or at least by making the proper quiet choices. Choices that don’t rock the 
boat. Choices always seem to end up hurting someone. If | don’t choose no one gets 
hurt, right? “Fuck that shit!” Then that other part jumps in, “You’re a goddamnned 
liar!” And | sit and smile. He’s telling them about my tall hair and my brain is full 
of cursing ladies. All the ladies are me. Their argument is short. They don’t go on 
like they used to. 


The story usually ends with someone in the audience saying, “Oh, that was sweet.” 
With frozen smile | wonder when or if Ill ever here that story again. 


Penny Treat 





The Reader 
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Windsurfing 


Donna Carson 


I’m not a perfectly balanced individual in any aspect of my being. To anyone who 
truly knows me, this may seem to be no small minimization of fact. 


When I was in my mid-thirties, | decided to give sail boarding a try. | had hit my 
share of moguls snow skiing, and though | enjoyed skiing on an occasional basis, 
| railed at the growing cost and increasing mobility problems that made skiing less 
enjoyable for me. When lift tickets hit $35 | decided | needed a different hobby. So 
| found a bargain board and wetsuit via the newspaper ads, read up on technique, 
and made ready to give it a go. 


| think it can be safely said that | do not consider my looks my finest feature. 
Psychologists would have a field day with this and would probably encourage me 
to begin working on my perception of myself in relation to body image. Oh, well. 
Looking at this somewhat more positively, | believe, | considered it the mark of a 
rather healthy functioning ego that | was able to insert myself into the wetsuit and 
actually wear it publicly even though | felt that the overall effect produced was that 
of a badly stuffed sausage. 


For my first outing as a windsurfer | enlisted the help of my friend Holly. Holly had 
not surfed before either, and she looked forward to trading off trying the new board. 
Holly brought along an inflatable raft and a great deal of enthusiasm for the outing. 
Holly had Eskimo relatives who were involved in the first Iditarod race to transport 
life-saving serum between native villages. | believed that background might serve 
us well in this situation, since her kin had faced death before without flinching. 


We arrived at a park attached to a long lake and de: about twenty minutes inflat- 
ing Holly’s raft and figuring out the multiple attachments of the mast and boom of 
my sail board. Competitive sail boards are rather small and sleek and look fast just 
sitting in the parking lot. My sail board, by contrast, was a good ten feet long and 
had more the competitive look of a picnic table. | trekked up the hill to the park 
restroom and spent another 10 minutes becoming one with my new wetsuit. | imag- 
ined that if it was any more difficult to get out of then it was to get into | would have 
to visit the ER and have someone cut me out of it at the close of the day. | added a 
life jacket on top of that and headed downhill to join Holly. 


The lake shore was fairly crowded that day and my skills as a sailor were very few. 
Holly paddled the raft behind me and | paddled the sail board out some distance 
before | actually stood and lifted the boom and the attached sail. | understand 
that standing for the first time on a sail board is usually quite a challenge for most 

eople. My picnic table type sail board made this relatively easy. As | mentioned 
Per balance is not one of my strong suits. | was however able to stand and grab 
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the boom and remain in the upright position long enough to think that I was a natu- 
ral for this sport before the wind caught the sail, ripped the boom from my hands, 
and sent me headfirst into a dive to the bottom of the lake. 


| emerged from the muck reminiscent of the Creature From the Black Lagoon, rath- 
er impressed that my new wetsuit had no apparently immediate insulating qualities. 
The water was decidedly cold. However, as | made the same graceful maneuver 
five or 10 more times before | actually experienced the sail feature of my sail board, 
my appreciation for my wetsuit increased markedly. 


After an hour or so, Holly and | made our way about three quarters across the 
lake. We traded off piloting our rescue boat and playing with the sail board. Fun! 
Tons of fun! In the course of this we tried without tremendous success to master 
the skill of tacking back into the wind. | was working rather hard on this particular 
challenge when Holly gave an audible gasp and | looked over to see the inflatable 
raft fold up on itself end to end like a book shutting with Holly making every ale 
to stand in the middle. What a brave little soul. She and the life raft immediately 
sank out of sight leaving an impressive trail of bubbles. There wasn’t enough time 
to hum, “Nearer my God, to thee,” before Holly was gone, but it would have been 
fitting. Bummer. 


Holly emerged from the depths dragging the deflated raft behind her and swam 
over and joined me on the sail board. We tried for about two hours to engineer a 
return to the other side of the lake, tacking into the wind. What was hard to do with 
one inexperienced person on the board took on the additional challenges with two. 
We finally decided to detach the mast and boom, and rather tenuously straddled 
them on the board and began the inglorious paddle to the opposite shore. People 
at the edge of the lake gathered and pointed with no small curiosity about what the 
heck we were doing, laboriously paddling and dragging our sail through the water. 
Holly pointed out that she thought it must look very much like a Viking burial. For- 
tunately, neither of us had matches. 


| remembered a minister’s description of his eerily similar first experience of wa- 
terskiing. Bill Phillips, my pastor at WSU, described going out on a warm summer 
day to a lake crowded with people on the shore. That was the scene for his effort to 
stand up for the first time on water skis. He said that as he tried to stand he somehow 
lost balance, and found himself in a sitting position yet was able to hang onto the 
rope as the ski boat attained speed and dragged him around the lake. He said that 
the path of the boat carried him in front of everyone on every shore of the lake and 
bystanders pointed, yelled, and ultimately screamed that he perform the same stunt 
again as he passed them with his two skis sticking up out of the water, “like dual 
periscopes.” The boat driver circled the lake twice, so no observer would leave 
disappointed. 


We finally reached the shore to the applause of the crowd gathered there to ac- 
knowledge our progress, and beat a hasty retreat up the hill with our wrecked res- 
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cue boat, the sail board, and our slightly dented egos. An elderly couple with heavy 
German accents asked us what we were doing. Holly said we were training for the 
Olympics. They asked to take our picture... 


| still have the wetsuit. It doesn’t fit any better now than it did then. | like to get 
it out and look at it now and then when I’m feeling too serious about life. | had a 
great many adventures with that sail board, few of which left me or anyone watch- 
ing without cause to smile. I’ve lost track of where Holly is. | imagine she threw 
the remains of our wrecked raft away long ago. But | hope some day she gets it 


out in her mind and has the same thoughts as | have when | run my hands over the 
wetsuit. 





Tae Herrold 


Sad Sack the Sealion- 
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Vantage, WA 


Blaine R. Hammond 


They had to move the whole town 
Because the flood was coming to stay. 
The dam across the Columbia, 

the dam across the great river, 

the blue line of water in 

the sand, this dam to quiet the 

water but light the nation, 

the water of Woody Guthrie’s singing, 
would put living rooms, kitchens, 
grandmother's grave in the back 

lot, so deep that from under there 

the surface of the river would 

look like the sky. And high 

up on the ridge, the ancient 

forest now petrified and lifeless 
would sit close above the water, 

the endless water that even when 
blocked by glaciers had opened 

new chasms in the rock 

of the central plateau. 


They moved the whole town but 
forgot that there were other 

living things besides people, 

dogs, 

cats 

and parakeets, 

and when the denizens looked out 
of their new windows in their new 
houses in their new town on to 
what was just supposed to be 

new pavement, 

as the dam closed the watercourse 
and the permanent flood began, 
they saw instead that it squirmed, 
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wriggled and coiled — 

for eastern Washington is not lacking 
for rattlesnakes, and they favor 
drowning no more than the 
warm-blooded, non-venomous 
mammalian newcomers to the earth. 


Perhaps they were afraid 

to re-establish communion with 

all that lives and moves and breathes, 
because the people began to kill, 
but not in order to eat. 

And when the water was done 
rising they scoured the porous 
rock for more nests, killed 

every snake they found, displayed 
corpses, made hatbands, boots and 
belts, but the snakes that were left 
just went back underground and 
built their numbers back again, 
and who knows but that they 

also mourned their dead? 


Vantage remained the only gas 
and candy bar stop on that stretch 
of Interstate 90. The new homes 
started aging in the sun and wind. 
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Riding the 51 Berkeley Marina 


Blaine R. Hammond 


The tall neon of the 

Paramount in Oakland 

reminds me of the smoky fire 

of being 13 in Tacoma, 

how we found our place in 

our own longhouse, downtown 
movie theaters just like that one, 
20 cents to ride the bus, a half a dollar to get in. 
Cross an acre of carpet 

to the popcorn stand and join 

the other would-be James Dean 
and Elvis bad-ass rebels 

with our DA haircuts 

our Cigarettes in the foyer 
whatcha doin man? 

beatin a weed. Real gone. 

| don’t know if the theaters were 
really as big as they seemed but 
they sure are smaller today, no 
double features or selected short 
subjects and the stairs go to 

other screens, other movies. 

The stairs used to go to balconies. 
A theater used to be one big room 
where we all sat together. 

The Paramount doesn’t 

show movies any more. 
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2008 
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Mural 


Kristin Shauck’s CCC Drawing Class 
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What If 


Anne Nixon 


Blackness. Hitting the grass? Floor? Windshield? Fist? Bullet? Dark shadows swirl. 
Voices distant, then close, whisper, shout. Am | in a birth canal or death tunnel? 
No pain wracks my body. Warmth does not soothe me. Am | vacuum-packed in 
space? 


Boom, boom, boom. Constant and unstopping. It seems my only lifeline to that 
world | cannot see and barely hear. It pounds, metronome-like. 
Will it continue forever? Maybe. 


Snippets of faces drift just out of reach, wafting about lazily. Do | know them? No. 
Oh, wait, a familiar one? Yes! Me! 


Hair short and straight, blond, flying. Blue dress sprinkled with tiny white flowers. 
Sturdy, scuffed white, high-topped shoes. Smiling and jumping. Rope? In water? 


Voices, hushed, surround me. White is everywhere, gray, then white. 
Noise, loud noises, then darkness. Everywhere. Everywhere. 
“What do you want for your 14th birthday, Frannie?” 


| look at my best friend, intent and curious. Her fingers tap on my bedside table as 
she stretches her tall, slim body across my double bed. 


“Well,” | say, hesitant to reveal my innermost secret, even to Sue. 


We've been best friends for almost two years, but... “Uh, Warren to French kiss 
me.” | look at her eyes. They’re opening wide, then closing to bare slits. 


“Oh, kid!” She arches her back as she rolls over, a knowing grin beginning to take 
over those beautiful, full lips. “I sure wish | had someone in mind for something like 
that...” 


She knows, just as I do, that Warren has never even asked me for a date. But as 
teenagers, we’re aware that has nothing to do with wishes. We can dream about 
anything we desire, the perpetrator be aunt We lay on our backs, side by side 
He stare at the ceiling fan, mesmerized by it’s whooshing sound and our day- 

reams. 


Fading into darkness, those young faces are forgotten. In their place is a car, a 
sleek, blue robin’s egg speeding along a highway. Two figures in the front seat ap- 
pear to be enjoying each other, chatting. 
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The female in the passenger seat is tall, blond and has an eager look as she turns 
toward the driver. He throws his head back and laughs, then reaches out his right 
arm and tosses it about her shoulders. 


“How right you are, Fran. Should have made arrangements, but it’s really more fun 
this way, don’t you think? When you elope nobody’s supposed to know about it, not 
even the motel people. If we can’t get a room all just sleep on the sand. If the tide 
comes in around us, we'll go for a swim. No clothes to worry about anyway...” 


Fran giggles and looks at her husband, or husband-to-be, with tenderness. She 
leans over and kisses his neck. “Brad, we're gonna have a life like no others, aren’t 
we?” 


“Sure are, kiddo. Sure are.” 


With a start | realize that’s me again. Me. Fran. All grown up now and about to 
embark on life with Brad. What do | remember about Brad? 


| don’t have time to think of our wedding, whether it was in a court house or who 
attended. Total blackness descends like the curtain closing on a stage play. The end. 
Applause. Curtain calls. The end. 


But then, just as suddenly, another play begins. It’s a violent affair, maybe a mys- 
tery story. I’m unsure as | watch intently. The larger of the two is shoving the tall, 
slim one, who is fighting back, then the big one shouts obscene words and balls up 
a fist. The other ducks like a fighter. Are there ropes? No, it seems not to be a prize 
fight. Maybe it’s a domestic... That face, familiar possibly. Yes, it’s Fran again, but 
graying. Who is she fighting off? It’s a man, | feel sure, as his shoulders are wider. 
Brad? No. Yes! Oldertiant maybe it’s Brad and his hairline has changed. He’s lung- 
ing this time. She screams. 


The noise filters through my cocoon and | think | feel her anguish, but no, | feel 
nothing. | can only watch, and | don’t even hope the best for her. | only observe. 
Then | am sure this figure is not Brad; he’s too young. Unless Brad has not aged and 
Fran has... How stupid, don’t people have to get older at the same rate? I’m con- 
fused, but | feel sure the man is a stranger to me, to Fran. 


Another picture overtakes this one as an overlay. I’m struck by the beauty of it all, 
like a symphony orchestra in one crashing crescendo, then a soft blending of violins 
as a new melody begins. Nothing is moving, merely sound and the suggestion of 
another act. 


Out of a warm duskiness | see two figures emerging. Slowly. Slowly. 


The taller of the two reaches out and gently takes the arm or hand of the other 
who is frail, gray and wan. As | gaze at the pale figure she moves slightly. The other 
bends closer and appears to kiss the slender being’s forehead. | can’t see faces but 
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instinctively | am sure of their identity. They are alone, yet they are surrounded by 
scurrying people, or weather, or something. Aloud | try to call to them, “Brad, Fran, 
| see you. | am here.” They pay no attention to my voice, or do | have a voice? Am 


| actually speaking? Is my communication simply thoughts? 

Boom...boom... There is no more. No more Fran and Brad, nor me watching them. 
| am no more. 
Epilogue: In 2008 | received a pacemaker. Recently | have wondered how long a person would 


live after all other organs gave up. After talking with a writer-doctor, | learned it might be half an 
hour. What would happen during that thirty minutes? Possibly pictures of life. . . 


Arielle Vestal 


Higher Intentions 
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20 oz. quad shot sugar-free fat free caramel 


vanilla mocha with whip. 
Sydney Morrison 


You tell me your order while half your brain cells blabber away on the phone to 
someone you don’t even like. | make your order—a 20 oz. quad shot fat-free, sugar- 
free, caramel vanilla mocha, with whip. By the time | finish, you've realized you 
hate the person you're talking to because she didn’t come to the birthday party you 
held for your dog Charlie. Charlie is Shi-Tzu. So called because your mind full of 
shit compelled you to buy it in the first place. “$5.20,” | say. “WHAT?!” you bark, 
your fake-tanned, leathery face contorting behind the sunglasses you wear, inside, 
despite the fact that you’re in Oregon, and it’s raining. “$5.20,” | repeat. You stare 
coldly at my face. | am unable to tell if your face is too tight to move and although 
it scares me, | stare back. “Five,” | say, “twenty.” With shit dog in one hand, you 
proceed to salvage every dime and penny from your tacky faux-snakeskin wallet, 
despite the crispy twenties hanging out of the pocket. You throw the coins on the 
counter, silently, and waddle out of the door on pink hooker heels that are at least 
twenty years too young for you. You leave no tip. Just as well, | gave you decaf. 
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The boy who clenched his fists knew 
Bill Shively 


the boy who clenched his fists knew something about why he clenched his fists: 
he also said his head would start to shake and he would get a taste in his mouth, but 
he couldn’t describe the taste. it wasn’t like a good taste or anything. 


sometimes he would get in such a storm that he would lose completely where he 
was and, if he was someone, who he was, and when he said if he was someone he 
explained that he sometimes lost track of whether he was himself or whether he was 
someone else 


though sometimes he knew deep down the someone else was him too it just 
wasn’t his everyday him it was his other him and when | asked him if there were 
other other hims he had to give that some thought and you can imagine what kind 
of thought the boy who clenched his fists Ronld give that. 


but, right now, he wanted to explain waking up and not knowing what had hap- 
pened or where he was and | could relate to that but | didn’t tell him about my 
experiences and asked about the last time he woke up and he was in hospital care 
and his fists were still clenched but the taste had gone away. 


he knew who he was again and he thought the people in the hospital were sup- 
pores to help him find out who he was when he wasn’t who he was: he wanted to 

now who he was when he wasn’t the boy who clenched his fists. but the people 
in the hospital just wanted to deal with the boy who knew who he was. 


they gave him a prescription to relax his muscles and they took some pictures 
of the insides of his head to find out why it would start to shake, they loosened his 
restraints and they gave him some vitamins and changed his diet since he hadn’t 
been eating too wal but mostly they tried to fix who he was not who he was when 
he wasn’t who he was 


and he didn’t think that was really going to help. he hadn’t been back to the hos- 
pital in several months and there was a taste in his mouth. it wasn’t a good taste. 
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Partway 
Anne Phillips 


Days full of wondering— 

and papers— 

so much to sort, 

to decide — dialoguing calculators 
and calendars chatter 

inside— 


How best to live 

ten years—? bad or good ? 
maybe more—and it’s 

dry toast and applesauce 
at four am, 

woke up crunching 

the numbers— 


Is there a full moon? 
a rising tide? a barometer 
reading high? 


Fall furtively slipping in—claims the 
weather — but fingers of summer 
still grasp, stretching banners 

of wispy air, not wanting to be 
displaced—trying to hang on 


there’s no going back, | want to say— 
satisfied or not with 
what has been—and 


Last night at dusk | had walked 
outside—pulled by the river and 
drowsy fullness of closing light 

in stillness, no wind from the river 
warm and soft— 


like a felted womb—being 
carried around for a 
while. 
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Japanese Romance 


Anne Phillips 


| hear bamboo sing in the 
rain hanging off the 
garden shed— 

pinging on the aluminum 
ladder, pushing twigs 

to the yard from 

the potted maple, 

already nude. 

Yellow coin alder leaves 
and alder sticks crisscross 
in striking embroidery— 
kimono 

on 12th Street 

as tentative | walk 

on wet grass 

avoid pungent as old socks 
boxwood and laurel— 
head hooded like 

a prepared monk— 

a long slog 

up the well known 

hill— 

water world 

and fall— 

wet feet, winding 

wet cat 

imploring 

wet feet, too— 

paper in the keyed box 
coming in for pretzels 
and heat— 

supper soon — radio on— 
later TV— 

See out the window 
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gray haze— 

lost peninsula 

no horizon—maybe Saddle 
mountain gone— 
fingertips muse on the 
window rim— 

in the Western world. 





~% 


Terran C. Bruinier 


doef 


Forest Values 
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The law 
Anne Phillips 


—so, 

a few nights ago, maybe last 
week | awoke to remember 

you had come alive again, 
probably for the last time, | 

feel — another chance for me 

to tell you | loved you and 
goodbye | did not have 

time to say—you wouldn’t 

have known as | did not 

say it, and did not let 

you know, holding to my 

defense from too much holding 
on to me by you—too reminiscent 
of the other man I’d been married 
to—and | froze—many times 

I've pleaded for you to come 
back, give me a second chance— 
and you have, three or four times 
in dreams where I’ve tried to explain 
but never got it quite right—but this 
time | think | did full from 

the heart when | saw you lying 
slumped on the floor in my car, 
your head laid on the passengers 
seat, all of you wrapped in a 
dry-cleaners’ garment 

bag—and you had died 

and | didn’t know what to do 
with your body, as | wasn’t 
supposed to have it—no legal 
place to acknowledge you to, 
and so | left the car with 

you in it, and when | returned 
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| thought maybe the heat in the car 
might bring you back to life and 

it had—you made a sound, and 

| saw vapor on the plastic and pulled 
it back, and there was your head 
your hair and moustache fuller and more 
curly then | remembered, and | got 
to hold it and say how much | 

loved you and how glad | was to see 
you back, but all the rest of 

you was folded and sprawled 

on the passenger side floor, and then 
| thought again what will | do with 
you and how can | explain having 
you in my possession, and how 

do | handle only an alive head 

with the rest of you seemingly dead— 
and where can | take you and how can 
| get you out of the car—and then 

it seemed you just went, all 

of you away in my head, too— 
forgot to think about it—and 

put a blank space there, 

a plastic stop-safe of my own 

so | could go on and breathe 

and be okay—not in the 
wrong—not outside the law— 

not facing the predicament 

of having to get rid of you— 

reveal you, take care of you— 

or turn myself in. 
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Dreamtime Stories: An Oregonian’s Interpretation 


of Modern Australian Aboriginal Art 
Jane Means 














Humans arrived in Australia between 60,000 and 65,000 years ago, and art soon 
became an important part of their lives because it connected the past and the present, 
their land, their laws, and their spiritual beliefs. Their art tells the Dreamtime Story 
in which their ancestral spirits came to an empty land and created animals, plants, 
rivers, mountains, sky and humans. When they finished creating, they changed into 
all these things. Originally, the paintings consisted of many dots since they did not 
have brushes and used natural substances and earthtone colors. In Modern Austra- 
lian Aboriginal painting, acrylics and bright colors are used and artists are free to 
interpret the symbols as | have done. 


1) Meeting Places, Rivers and Heavy Rain (12 x 12) While the desert is usually 
dry, there are sometimes heavy rains. In this painting, the six campfires are deluged 
by rain from above and flooding below as represented by the wavy lines with the 
dots between them. Fire was often a problem in the desert. There are men and 
women with children (dots) around the campsite, but emus as seen by their tracks 
are running away from fires. 


2) Community Celebration Under the Stars (12 x 12) These symbolic figures are 
participating in dancing under the night sky. 


3) Families At Campfires (12 x 12) The symbol for man is a straight line and the 
symbol for woman is a curve. They are sitting next to one another around a camp- 
fire. 


4) Animals and Tracks (12 x 12) This painting depicts some of the common ani- 
mal and tack symbols used in Aboriginal art. The three snakes are obvious. The 
round symbols are frogs and the arrow-like figures are Bush Turkeys. The large 
round symbol is a meeting of the Aboriginal peoples. 


- 5) The Ngankere Healers (16 x 20) The three mythical figures are considered 
“Healers.” Note their halos around their heads and hands. They stand on a symbolic 
campfire among the clouds. 


6)Traveling Between Campfires Under the Stars (20 x 24) Aboriginal society was 
held together by gathering at campfires. People often had to travel great distances to 
meet one another. They wavy lines are paths, the circular patterns are the campsites 
and the symbol in the top right corner is the sun. 
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My Pop-Up 


Dale Flowers 


ve been working on this, my pop-up book, for almost a week. No simple feat, 
considering all of its parts, intricate and precise, have been cut and shaped without 
scissors. Just a straightedge and a good eye for detail is all | need. 


“How are you feeling?” she asks. 


“I'm fine.” | don’t want to look up. I’m folding this piece of construction paper. It’s 
tan with just the right thickness. The seam must be creased just right. 


It’s not easy carrying on a conversation when trying to get this paper to look ex- 
actly like a morsel of squid. When finished, it will unfold into an amazing tentacle 
that cleverly elevates with the simple flip of a page. If | pull this off, it will be page 
five. I’m on the verge of mastering this, and she wants to chat, interfering with my 
week’s work. 


“Tell me about your wife,” she says. 


‘Well, it’s a pretty average marriage. She doesn’t want to spend much time with 
me. Actually, | only want to spend a little more time with her than she does with 


ti 


me. 
“Do you think that’s normal?” 
Man . . . | folded that one perfectly, a nice clean edge. 
“Do you think its normal?” she repeats. 
It’s not like | didn’t hear her; | am occupied. 


“We've been married twenty years. Of course, it’s normal. If | could just get it 
down to wanting to spend less time with her, just by a smidgeon, we’d have an 
equitable relationship—” | hold up the piece of paper. “Look!” 


“Nice,” she says. 


That's nice? This woman doesn’t have a clue. Maybe | should have married her. 
| laugh at this, and she looks at me like I’m crazy. she'll just have to go with that; | 
don’t want to offend her. | stifle the laugh and return a calm look. | can tell this is a 
look she’s not ready for; her eyes are making some kind of adjustment. It’s kind of 
a comical one; | burst out laughing again. | could really use a pair of scissors, but it 
might be a while before | get a pair. 


“When they brought you in, they said you were calling out for—’she looks down 
on a yellow pad of paper “—squid.” 
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Good lord, what does she think I’m working on right now? 
“Jon,” she says with empathy, “it must be hard.” 


“Sometimes,” | reply, embarrassed. I’m hoping it’s not hard in this loose fitting get 
up. I’m afraid to look down. | try to make eye contact to keep her up here with me, 
but my embarrassment gets the better of me. | glance off to the side and through a 
window with a metal mesh...It must be the late afternoon. 


“So how’s it been?” she asks. 


| wish she’d switch topics. There’s no way I’m looking down. Like me, she refers to 
it as it, never as a penis or a dick. Penis sounds too much like something that would 
climb out of one of those undersized tiny cars at the circus with about a dozen other 
frolicking penises. Dick sounds too unfriendly, not to mention unflattering. Well... 
considering she asked such an indelicate question, she must be one. Personally, I’ve 
never come up with anything better than it. 


“Its doin’ OK...I guess.” 


Her confused look is back. This time she doesn’t go to the yellow pad to help 
herself out. She just looks at me. 


It has become one of those useless appendages that just seems to hang around 
without any real purpose. Maybe it’s like me. It exists in the flesh, but | have thoughts 
and feelings; it only has feelings. Explain that to a wife who’s done with it. Such 
explanations do not exist in the flesh or as thought. She has come to the conclusion 
it has no place in a marriage. I’m supposed to arrive at the same conclusion, but at 
age honly, two why should I have to? That’s where it and | separate company. | have 
my book, a purpose. 


She still has that look while she taps the point of the pen on the yellow pad. 
“Look, I’m really trying to finish this.” | glance down at my work. 


“Do you remember, before you were brought in, you were walking down the 
street naked?” she asks. “Remember, on Holloway Boulevard early last Thursday 
morning?” 


| vaguely remember a lot of lights and some commotion. It was one of those hot 
sultry mornings where the pavement had never quite shed the summer heat. It was 
almost too uncomfortable for my bare feet, every stretch of grass was a nice cool 
change. 


“I was drinking.” 
“Your blood alcohol was not that high.” 


“That doesn’t mean | wasn’t.” 
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“Were you?” 
“Where am |?” Actually, I’m not quite sure. 


| look around and see a couple of windows, the metal chair I’m sitting on and one 
more next to me with my materials. She’s sitting on one as well and hesitates as if in 
thought, then makes a little notation on the pad. 


“Were you high?” she asks. 
| take the construction paper and fold it into thirds. 
“Were you high on anything?” she repeats. 


Why is it that some people are really good at asking questions but not answering 
them? 


“Jon, why don’t you tell me more about June?” 
“June follows April.” 
“You know what | mean, your wife, June.” 


“Oh, that June,” | say trying to infuse a little levity into the situation. It’s useless; it 
only accelerates the pen tapping. She obviously lacks a sense of humor 


“She likes stir fry every Sunday.” 
“What else?” 

“I cook it for her.” 

“What do you cook?” 


“Mostly vegetables: turnips, zucchini, broccoli, that sort of thing. She never eats 
it all. She just picks at it absentmindedly and then shovels most of it to the side of 
the plate with a fork. That always struck me as odd, you know, to want something 
but then avoid it.” 


“How does that make you feel?” 
“It’s wasteful.” 
“But how does that make you feel?” 


Now there’s a thought—how do wasted vegetables make me feel? How does broc- 
coli make me feel, zucchini, turnips—brother! 


“Well, | spend the time making the meal, and she doesn’t eat much of it. She 
leaves most of it on the side of the plate. | get to clear the table and scrape part of 
me into the garbage.” 
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“You feel like you're scraping a part of you into the garbage.” 
“What?” 


“You said, ‘I get to clear the table and scrape part of me into the garbage.’” 
“I said that?” 


“Yes,” she says, making a note on her pad. 
“| meant the meal. | scrape part of the meal into the garbage.” 


“It’s not what you said...Jon, what part of you do you feel is being scraped into the 
garbage?” 


Just walk over to the trashcan, tip the ceramic plate, scrape with a fork, and watch 
the green beans, sliced mushrooms, and zucchini do their brown sauce slide. The 
thing | had spent time on for us, almost half an hour carefully stirring in a wok, now 
takes its final re dive into the trash. It slops onto the empty plastic salsa con- 
tainer, some crumpled paper towels, and airing else where things with the least 
amount of value collect. The white plastic sack lining the trashcan has more value 
than its contents; it’s why the plastic sack will remain until full. Don’t wanna waste 
a trash liner. The stir fry, yes, but not the liner. My efforts are part of its contents. 
Eventually it will get yanked from the trashcan San in a bigger trashcan out by 
the driveway. On Thursday the trash truck will carry it out to yet a bigger pile of 
trash—what a life. Have | been here since Thursday? What a life. 


“When can | get some scissors?” 
“Why don’t you want to talk about June?” 
“I'd rather talk about July.” 


July follows June, or someone did, and off they went. Last time | saw her, she was 
having stir fry with him at the Panda Inn. 


“Jon, why don’t you tell me about your book?” 
Now she’s talkin’! 


“You know how there are books made for children, the kind when you turn the 
page, different parts of the page pop out at you?” 


“Sure, pop-up books. | got a couple of those for my nephews last Christmas.” 


“Exactly! But no one makes them for adults or when they do, they're really kind 
of lame. I’m talking about a pop-up book for adults, one that appeals to the child in 
the adult. When does an adult ever get the chance to be a child again? Hell, some 
kids never even get the chance.” I’m talking a mile a minute, but she seems to be 
hanging in there. “I’m working on one that will do that.” 
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“Did you miss your chance to be a child?” 
“What?” 
“Did something happen to take away your childhood?” 


“What does that have to do with anything?” | ask angrily. I’m tired of her insinu- 
ations. 


“Jon, you're standing.” 


“What?” Why do I have to stand for anything? What's she getting at? My heart's 
racing, like | should hurry off, but to where? The Panda Inn? 


“You're standing.” 


| look around. Sure enough | am standing. The construction paper is on the ground, 
and my chair is on its side. | straighten the chair, and sit down. It’s a little confusing 
to carry on a conversation with some people; obviously, she’s one of them. | bend 
over and pick up my piece of pape Staring at it, | say, “My book.” But now | can’t 
quite remember...Something to do with my book. 


“What's it about?” 
| look at her, trying to gather the meaning of her question. 
“Jon, your book, what's it about?” 


“Oh—the book!” The snow and ice of cold winter fills my thoughts, surrounding 
me in a happy frozen delight. “It’s about a penguin called Gurgy.” 


“Gurgy?” 


“Yep. She’s the nurturing type, and not the type that takes off for the open sea with- 
out as much as a note. She goes fishing for her baby, comes back to the ice float, 
and regurgitates her most recent catch for her offspring. When you turn a page, all 
the bits and pieces Gurgy had caught pop right up: bits of shrimp, seaweed, smelt, 
whatever is down there. | just finished the squid page.” 


“And you think adults would like that?” She crosses her legs and moves uncom- 
fortably in the chair. She’s maybe thirty five and could actually be considered at- 
tractive if every strand of her jet black hair hadn’t been straining to be part of the 
bun stuck on the back of her head. 


“Sure! And you know how little boys are at that age. It will be something the 
whole family can sit down together with.” 


“Jon, so you believe, adults would like to see a pop-up book about...well...Pen- 
guin vomit.” 
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Her voice is steady and calm like a parent ready to dispense the knowledge of the 
world onto her child. There are many realities, and I’m not in the mood for being 
pushed any further into hers. 


“Naw—no way. I’ve designed it so it looks more like sushi. The Japanese will love 
it!” 


Some people don’t handle a lot of excitement well. | make the effort to calm 
down. 


“Why don’t you show it to me?” 


Now this has me thinking; she did say it. | have one of two choices. Something 
instinctively tells me | should go with the last page I’ve been working on. | set my 
makeshift book of construction paper on my lap. She looks down. | open it up. Out 
pops the tentacle of my squid. Oday enough it looks like it. Maybe it needs more 
work. 


“Oh my god!” she exclaims. 





Carol Turnbull 
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Organ 
Eva Kirk 


Spindly fingers crunching on broken white keys 
Like broken bones; 

Naked feet stomping on stuck pedals 

Like grinding teeth; 

Weird internal whirring noises 

Like buzzing flies; 

Keeping beat to nothing, 

Not like heart beats; 

Savage sounds ravaging our ears, 

Like butterflies. 





Penny Treat 





Reflection 
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Dreams and Portents 
Tricia Gates Brown 


Sometimes | picture you a boy, 

love a mere seedling in your heart, unwary 
of storms, drownings, of bitter growth. 
Unbent by acquisition and loss. 


Did you lie in bed and dream the mornings, 
before work roused you with needling 
demands, before a rueful sun crested 
Michoacan hills and roosters crowed? 


Did love sidle up to your warm skin 

and steal your breath? It must have been 

clear as an opal, that heart, and soft as jet-black 
loam, awaiting a romance, a real hermosura, 


the day the page would turn to your own 

life. | wonder if you ever imagined me— 
however unlikely, had a faint premonition 

in the x-ray vision of night? Or did you see me 


in my hometown where you lived one year— 

a stranger? Did you pass me on a California street 
| walked two hundred times, meet my eye one 
smoldering second and ask, Could that be her? 
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Fall 2008 


Masks Project 


Kristin Shauck’s CCC Basic Design Course 
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A Continental Angel 
Sunny Cook 


Years ago | met a woman on the plane, Continental Flight #1027 from Houston to 
Anchorage with a stop in Seattle. She had the window seat. | was in the middle. 
Before takeoff we spoke briefly then turned to our reading materials, she opening 
a current People Bicbacine: Later, while drinks and snacks were being served, we 
continued our casual conversation by trading information on where we had been 
in our journeys. She expected to be met in Anchorage by her husband and six- 
year old granddaughter. “You would not believe how her Papa spoils that six-year 
ne | can’t wait to give her the dancing shoes | found in Oklahoma. She loves to 

ance.” 


Overhearing the woman say she was from Alaska, my husband is now leaning 
into the conversation from his seat on the aisle. In the next couple of hours we 
learn that she and her husband are both from mixed racial backgrounds. Born in 
North Dakota to a Scandinavian mother and Cherokee father, she is married to a 
fair-skinned wonderful husband of African-American and Ute ancestry. “We were 
both raised in military families always on the move, but after our marriage 30 years 
ago we settled down in Anchorage.” 


Apologizing for continuing turbulence, the Captain calls our attention to the seat 
belt sign, his announcement interrupting my seatmate’s saga of parenting six chil- 
dren ages fourteen to thirty. “Two are naturally born daughters,” she continues, 
“and four are adopted children of various ethnic and racial background. Until 
recently, my oldest daughter was an unwed mother of our six-year old grandchild. 
| eile ay mother in Oklahoma to announce her recent impending marriage to a 
quiet young man. ‘Guess what Mom? You'll never believe it! There is going to be 
another white Lutheran in the family.’” 


I’m wide-eyed at hearing she has foster-parented a hundred or more children over 
three decades, mostly short-term emergency placements. “Some twenty years ago 
a Native Alaskan Inuit girl with Fetal Alcohol Effect came to live with us. After a 
couple of years she was moved to an Inuit village family, the preferred practice in 
Alaska. The village placement didn’t work out and Social Services called to ask if 
we would take her back? Considering their request very carefully, we said yes, but 
ONLY IF we can adopt her.” 


I’m thinking how expensive that adoption into their family prototype of the rain- 
bow coalition must have been, while her story continues. 


“At the age of seventeen, our Inuit daughter told us, ‘I’m gay.’ | already knew. | 
think we all knew. She’s had her share of problems with drug and alcohol abuse. 
The night she ended up in jail my husband, a former policeman, refused to post 
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bail. You have to learn some things the hard way! She’s in recovery now, doing 
very well.” 


Listening, I’m gaining hands-on appreciation for the concept of tough love. 


Responding to my question. “Oh yes, she has a partner who will not be welcome 
in our house until she apologizes for remarks made about our adopted black daugh- 
ter. We draw the line at prejudice!” 


Strong statement on drawing the wider, more inclusive circle! 


Describing recent family weddings, three in as many years, | learn about her sec- 
ond daughter’s marriage to a Filipino man. “He's Protestant. We have a daughter- 
in-law in Texas who is Chinese, a Buddhist.” 


if 


“You need an Hispanic Catholic to round out your interfaith family,” a friend 
recently told me. | looked right at my fourteen-year-old son. The smart one in 
the family, he has a special interest in Roman history. Smiling back at me my son 
quipped, ‘Mom, You know | have a preference for tall blonds.’” 


From the front of the plane we hear the stewardess speaking. “The Captain has 
turned on the Fasten Seatbelt Light. As we begin our caters into the Seattle met- 
pea area, please return your seats and tray tables to their upright position.” In 
a few more minutes we are on the ground taxiing to the gate. | rise while my new 
friend remains seated for the brief layover before continuing her flight home to An- 
chorage. Nodding a final farewell | walk towards the front of the plane, recognizing 
that painful feeling of letdown associated with turning the last page and closing the 
cover of an especially significant book. 


So many times in the past decade | have thought about this nameless and faceless 
loving model for parenting a diverse, anti-racist, multicultural interfaith family. | 
will never know her name, but | can easily think of her as a Mary (for beloved) or 
perhaps Sophia, (the Greek Goddess of Wisdom). Flying high up in the sky, | had 
the good fortune to meet a Continental Angel. 
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The Perfect Slice 
Sarah Bardy 





Sarah Bardy 


It’s absolutely stifling in here. | squirm anxiously in my seat, awaiting the arrival. 
The backs of my legs are glued to the leatherette vinyl booth. My skin has a glaze of 
perspiration that would rival any Krispy Kreme doughnut. Smoke and grease fill the 
air. With a flimsy paper napkin, | wipe the sweat from my brow just before it crash 
lands in the corner of my eye. It’s 85 degrees outside and humid, and about 110 in 
here. Welcome to New Jersey in July. My only relief comes from this squeaky two- 
bladed ceiling fan, dragging itself through the thick, hazy air. | bend back the tip 
of my straw and take a drink of my Coke. My second refill from the soda fountain 
is heavy on the syrup: just how | like it. These few minutes feel like hours with all 
of this anticipation. In an effort to distract myself from the prize, | study the walls. 
They’re troweled stucco. Sharp, jagged edges threaten every passing elbow, every 
bare knee. | imagine twenty years ago these walls were a bright white. They would 
have sparkled in what little sunlight passed through the spotty glass door. These 
days they are yellowed, stained and splattered, decorated with a crusty grease pa- 
tina: cheese. Red flecks, reminiscent of horror movie blood splatter, adorn the walls: 
sauce. 


| rest my chin in my clammy palm and take another long sip of my drink. The ice 
has melted from the heat. My elbows slip and slide on the chipped formica. A com- 
bination of sweat and grease coats the table. “Blue eyes,” calls the heavy set man 
from behind the counter as he wipes his hands on his stained white T-shirt. “One 

lain cheese slice, extra crispy.” | unstick myself from the torn red-viny| seat. I’m so 
farteh that | forget that my eyes are in fact hazel not blue. This minor detail doesn’t 
matter; that slice is for me. | try to quiet my stomach and my excitement as | head 
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for the counter. My eyes are pinned open, hands extended out in front of me like a 
zombie. The anticipation only mounts as | scoop up the plate and a tall stack of nap- 
kins. |, Sarah Jane Bardy, have my mitts on a slice of the best pizza in the world. 


| quickly return to my seat and toss the plate onto the table like a frisbee, just be- 
fore it buckles from the weight of this mammoth slice. Both edges of the Habel crust 
extend over the sides of the plate, hovering just above the slimy surface of the table. 
For just over a dollar | have batch myself a slice of pure ecstasy: a bape tne U8 
artery-clogging love affair. The quest for the perfect slice has all too frequently le 
me throwing back a bottle of Tums gro pics pale, mushy dough from my molars 
with an old pencil. It took me years to find Enzo’s. I’ve eaten enough bad pizza in 
my time to know a masterpiece when | see one, taste one. | have since learned what 
to look for in a good pie and what to slowly back away from. 


Pizza should not be expensive, elaborate, or over embellished; it’s peasant food 
after all. | steer clear of pizzerias that label themselves “gourmet” or “nouveau”, and 
| never pay more than ten dollars for a pie. What can | say? I’m a puritan. When 
it comes to pizza, | have no qualms about ethnic profiling. Good pizza is Italian, 
made by Italians. Great pizza is Sicilian. “Murphys” have no place throwing dough 
just as “Vinnys” shouldn’t’ be asked to prepare boiled ham and cabbage. Also, nov- 
aly Os should be avoided at all costs. Philly Cheese Steaks and Taco Supremes are 
sandwiches, not pizza. | suggest they remain that way. 


So what makes a good pie? Is it the heavyset, ornery man with the five o’clock 
shadow tossing dough in the air like some sort of Garden State maestro? Yes. Is it 
that umami you get from a ripe Jersey tomato? Absolutely. Is it Jersey’s poor water 
quality that gives the dough that exquisite texture? You bet your sweet ass. Honestly, 
a great pie requires a number of ingredients not limited to the obvious three: dough, 
sauce, and cheese. But how do you know a good slice when you taste one? What 
separates a superb pizza from all the rest? 


A perfect crust will snap upon the initial fold, then surrender and bend easily. First, 
| slide my right hand between the golden crust and the plate. Using each of my fin- 
pers, | gingerly fold the slice; | play it like a friggin’ instrument. I’m not talking matzo 

ere; the crust should be flexible—soft enough to bend, yet thin and crisp enough 
to support itself. The very tip, no more than an inch or so, droops down, glistening 
with gooey cheese. 


Grease is a crucial factor in a good Jersey pie. The more the merrier. Put away 
your paper napkins, ladies. There will be no preemptive blotting in this parlor. | 
don’t care what your Weight Watchers journal tells you. When folded, a perfect 
slice creates a channel, a grease gutter system of sorts. As I tilt it backwards, the 
Bee pours out the back and travels down the side of my hand like an orange 

abbling brook, sometimes encircling my wrist. It’s a beautiful thing. If I’m lucky, 
and today it appears that | am, this fluorescent oil will make the journey all the 
way down my forearm and pool on the counter. This is truly a site to behold. Often 
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times, | fashion a cuff of paper napkins and wrap it tightly around my wrist to act 


as a dam. Without fail, it quickly becomes saturated and takes the plunge towards 
my elbow. 


The cheese is another important element of pizza and should always be of a 
white hue. Cheddar, particularly the color-enhanced variety, has no place on a pie. 
In fact, it has no place in this kind of establishment whatsoever. Go west, Sharp 
Cheddar; you are banished from the land. | find it fascinating to think that such a 
large amount of grease can come from a small amount of cheese. But hey, I’m not 
complaining. The mozzarella is hot and salty and leaves a seemingly infinite ribbon 
between my teeth and the slice. | keep pulling and pulling, sometimes even using 
my hands, tugging at the strings of cheese. Thank God I’m not on a date. 


The ideal pies are best kept simple and pure. They never ask to be violated in such 
ways as “stuffed crusts” and “three meats”. The latter of the two sounds awfully 
similar to the holiday travesty that is the Turducken: a form of post-mortem animal 
cruelty, if you ask me. A crisp crust, a rich sauce, a fresh, salty mozzarella are all that 
| require for my culinary satisfaction. But | must ask myself, would this rose smell as 
sweet by any other name? If Mr. Enzo’s dirty oven was introduced to some old fash- 
ioned soap and water, would the smoke in the air lose its signature tang? If owned 
by another man, or located in some far away land outside of the tri-state area, would 
the dough, sauce, and cheese create the same culinary trifecta? To these questions, 
| hope | never know the answer. 


Sarah Bardy 
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Meditation 


Jan Bono 


Twingling thoughts 

pummel early morning consciousness 
sitting beside the picture window 

my tea grows cold 


Julie would have been sixty-six today 
twenty-two fewer years than her mother 
ashes to ashes 

in their respective primes 


At the birdfeeder 

starlings and chickadees 

hang upside down together 
pecking incessantly at seeded suet 


Julie taught me many things 

about generosity and charity and men 

and how to figure the odds 

on a Chicago Bulls versus anybody else game 


Nature seems to be the only constant 
each landscape true perfection 

in the piercing morning light 

or the lusty hues before moonrise 


Julie lived in and for the moment 
overflowed her gratitude journal 
with simple daily abundances 
blessings, blessings, everywhere 


She danced the high wire 

of life and risky relationships 

balanced between enhancing and detracting 
challenging the equilibrium 


The potent smell of lilacs 

permeates the living world today 
magnifies the absence of our loved ones 
fills the holes within our hearts 
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Flotsam 
Terry Shumaker 


He could usually guess pretty accurately when the offshore squalls would arrive 
at the beach, but today he had been mistaken. Not by much, but enough to make 
him take shelter in the old shipwreck. They never lasted very long, and he would 
be back at his truck before he could feel the chill. This time of year the beach was 
largely deserted. The rain was usually mixed with sleet, or the peculiar kind of snow 
pellets that bounced along the ground. Those stung a little when they hit, but they 
didn’t wet him as much as the cold rain. 


The shipwreck wasn’t much of a shelter. All that was left of the old sailing bark 
were a few ribs and some decking, and at high tide he couldn’t be in it at all. 
Through the open sides, between the ribs, he watched a sanderling flock running 
blurry-legged just out of reach of the surf, searching for a meal in the grey ooze. 
He smiled, then looked into his plastic grocery store bag to catalog his own beach- 
combing effort for the day. 


There wasn’t much... a bottle with Russian lettering on it, a strange-looking plas- 
tic fishing float, and two whole sand dollars. He didn’t care much about the sand 
dollars. He could find them any time. His friends and their children liked them, 
though. Or said they did. He had also found a cell phone, but as he had little use 
for them either working or covered in barnacles, he left it nearly buried in the sand. 
He didn’t beach comb for profit. There was none in it, anyway. If he had stopped to 
think about it, he would have discovered that the objects reminded him of himself, 
and he was giving them a home. 


The squall had lasted only a few moments, and was now blowing inland. He 
pulled his hood over his head and walked to the surf line. The last snow pellets of 
the storm were making little popping noises on his nylon jacket. As was his custom 
before leaving for the day, he kissed his fingertips, and knelt to touch the water. He 
was finding it increasingly difficult to kneel, and to stand again, but to him it was 
necessary. It was the real point of being there. A small wave surged around his fin- 
gers and stirred up some sand around them. 


Years before (he had forgotten exactly when) he had waded waist-deep into the 
winter surf with his wife’s ashes. It was next to the spot on the shore where he had 
proposed to her. He lowered the container, and the ashes mixed with the water. He 
set her free. Recently, he had taken the liberty of renaming the entire Pacific Ocean 
after her. Geographers, of course, would see neither the humor nor necessity of do- 
ing so. He didn’t care. 


When he reached his truck, he turned and took a last look at the ocean. That was 
his custom, too. And that night, he dreamed of being set free. 
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Falling 


Erin Neimi 


The rain falls slower than a beating heart 
And puddles deeply on the ground below 
Intense sensations spread, not far apart 

All the way from the head down to the toe 


The puddle morphs into a larger lake 
Exceeding the boundaries set once more 
The freedom of flying too much to take 
Reigning emotions like never before 


The rain stops falling and the lake recedes 

Now what is left is a puddle of mud 
Remembrance of feeling is all one needs 

Love was the drug coursing throughout the blood 


Lakes will be formed once again from the rains 
Past emotions from love leaving behind stains. 





Kieran St. James 


End Then Return 
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Beauty of Death 


Chelsea Johnson 


Death is a beautiful thing: 

the ending of one adventure, 
the beginning of another. 
Being dead is beautiful: 

skin cold porcelain, 

body frozen eternally, 

face forever peaceful. 

Stress cannot penetrate death. 
The World’s hate and crime 


snuffed out like a candle’s flame. 


Death is beauty sleep. 
Death is freedom. 

Reality is dream. 

Dreams become reality. 

A soul is released 

from hard meaningless shell. 
That is the beauty of death. 
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Country Western Haiku # 101 


Pattra Burnetto Monroe 


Prophecy 


I’m taking my shoes with me 
so no one can fill them 
while I’m gone 


Jeffery Heinzman 





Spirit Life 
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Wings (from Air & Angels) 
Susan Firghil Park 


_The dark form shadowed in the corner of the small bedroom shifts in winter moon- 
light. Its tall, spiny head grazes the beams of the attic bedroom as it moves towards 
the small sleeping child on the bed. It bends, sniffs the child’s damp-curled head. 


The form on the bed stirs and murmurs, turns over so its rounded face falls into the 
moonlight. A crystal mobile dangling by the window chinks gently. Pale silver light 
glints off the mobile’s small, ceramic birds as they turn slowly in the night air. The 
creature’s own face pulls back in a snarl and its long, spiny arms seem to hesitate, 
curved above the child’s form. It turns its head to one side, as if listening for some- 
thing. Then it backs away, into the shadows of the room, and disappears into the 
space or place or time that it had come from. 


ie 


The silver-gray of the Pacific ocean has been on my left for the past ten hours as 
| drive northwards. Bleak, tumbled basalt cliffs tumble to the road on this northern 
Oregon section of the coast road 101. In early March small rivulets of silver trace 
their way down the yellowish face of the stone, then lose themselves in the jumbled 
overgrowth at the bottom -salal, Oregon grape, mountain laurel, ferns...1 can’t get 
used to this clear, wild scenery with its silver light and its vast stretches of open 
water. 


Three weeks ago | was living in Palo Alto, a cramped half-block from E] Camino, 
working at The Good Earth. Three weeks ago | wasn’t waking every night with 
strange words rising in my throat and fear burning BY stomach. Three weeks ago | 
didn’t know what small prey feel like, the constant shiver of adrenalin, the need to 
hide, to dodge and run, the frozen panic. Three weeks ago | still had an apartment, 
a bed, a life to wake up to, a cat. 


* * * 


Thump. Patter of paws by my bed, a light quick pressure on my chest. Without 
opening my eyes, | reach for the mouse, find its tail, swing it onto the floor. 


Fifty feet away, car horns of El] Camino dully blare. If | opened my eyes Id see 
early morning light slant through dusty metal blinds, unerringly golden. 


Soon I'll get up, pad over cracked linoleum to the tiny shower, close the open 
window that my cat, Rubius, has been using for his night's escapades, dress in jeans 
and an Espirit sweatshirt. Soon | will take a peach yogurt out of the refrigerator, a 
white plastic spoon from the drawer, because | am eating on the run and | don’t 
want to stop for dishes and tables. | have enough of dishes and tables at the restau- 


rant, at work. 
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But | lie still for now, ala that split, not-quite-real feeling that comes at the bor- 
der of just awaking, as though your legs and feet were still in another dimension. A 
dimension where everything is darker, sharper, more dangerous... 


Twisted paths in a warren of dark, small streets, closing in, herding me towards the 
encroachment of tall menacing form...he tallest begins the turn of its spiny head that 
will bring its eyes around, to find mine... 


The alarm clock, an old-fashioned wind-up, brngggs and I jerk up, sweating, fum- 
ble my legs over the side of the bed, feel my left foot brush against something small 
and furry. Rubius’ mouse. After my dream, the small dead mouse seems innocu- 
ous, even innocent. 


“Hey, guy,” | croon to the cat, and he stalks over, rubs his gaunt orange head 
against my shaking fingers. | close my hand around his orange body, stroke its 
beating warmth for a moment. For the moment, he is the closest thing to a Bua 
ian angel that | have. He is alive and benevolent and wishes me well, unlike my 
dreams. And he has brought me a gift. 


| pick up the dead mouse with a paper towel and, after thinking a moment, wrap 
the buff-colored form in a small yellow silk scarf | found at a second-hand shop, and 
hold it in both hands for a few moments in my own version of silent prayer eae 
| dump the whole thing into a plastic bag, tie the top, put it outside my studio door 
to take to the garbage bins outside. 


| can’t escape the gray feeling that comes now, as reality and | say “hello” and 
then politely ignore each other, like strangers on a crowded bus or train, standing 
side by side, the skin of one brushing the other, but eyes carefully averted, not want- 
ing acknowledgment. . . 


| have not been, let’s face it, giving my life much acknowledgement lately. 


| don’t use my real name, which is Annabel Lee Rose, because my mother was 
infatuated with Romantic poetry when | was born. | call myself “Anna” even on my 
driver’s license now and don’t remember the last time | was called “Annabel Lee” 
—maybe ninth grade in Maryland, and even then there were snickers. 


And | don’t really acknowledge that right now I’m working as a waitress—| mean 
wait person—since | lost my legal assistant job last spring. 


Or that I’m living in a run-down studio aeuen in the almost-slum area of Palo 
Alto, broke from pay check to pay check, sleeping alone every night. The only good 
news is my job is at The Good Earth restaurant—a cool place in Palo Alto in 1985. 


Open my studio door, step outside into clear northern California light, and begin 
my morning health regime—a half block walk across the street and asphalt parking 
lot to the Safeway store for my package of M & Ms. 
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One thing I’ve learned about living on your own (which I’ve been doing since last 
spring, when Alex and | separated) is that there are very few depths you won't sink 
to, in order to cheer yourself up, and also that almost anything can become a ritual. 
Thus my ”M & M” morning constitutional was born. 


Mission accomplished, | stroll back across the street, crunching peanut M & M's, 
and staring at colors in the shadows—blue and violets and deep indigos I’ve never 
seen before. .| shake my head and a ripple of iridescence travels through the air, 
consonant with my line of vision. Wade from the song float into my mind: There’s 
something happening here...what it is ain’t exactly clear... 


My foot slips, misses the step-down of the curb, and three things seem to happen 
simultaneously: time slows down radically, a current of energy like a hose of water 
hits my left ear with a high-pitched humming, and the dark re of a car is looms 
over me. From a far distance | hear a woman scream, a man swearing, Something 
is pressing my back in two piaces, shoving me over rough pavement. 


Then people are bending over me. Time starts over again. Several car doors are 
slamming, a woman’s voice shrills, “That was the closest thing I’d ever seen!” An- 
other woman is helping me up. “Are you all right?” she asks. 


Shit! M & M’s are rolling everywhere. I’m fine, and tell her so, just embarrassed 
to be the center of so much attention. No one knows quite what happened. Several 
people say they saw a black, 1940s-type sedan approaching me, but no one saw it 
drive away. 


| thank my helpers again and walk back to my apartment, trying to keep my legs 
from obviously shaking. | haven't told them the freakiest part—that when | was 
knocked flat on the pavement, | distinctly felt two hands pressed into my back, one 
into the low center of my back, one higher up between the shoulder blades, both 
pushing me, shoving me ahead of the way of the wheels of the car. 


| can feel the imprint of those two hands burning in my back as | make my way 
over to my wine-red Honda Accord and climb in. My ears are buzzing and hum- 
ming. A part of me feels as though it’s floating a few feet above my head. | just want 
to get to work, where everything will be normal. 


ig 


The dark one lay quiet in the earth, where his long form nestled against the side 
of a hollow log. It was winter in the human earth world but he felt no cold. His 
breathing came in great, scratchy rasps that sounded like a million hornets wings. 
He was waiting. In the great hive of his mind, he had always been waiting. For 
this moment. This time of great electrical charge, and discharge. Of harmony and 
greater disharmony. He felt the chaos rising from the planet’s core into its surface, 
forces breaching out into the air, manifesting as a wave of crackling power rippling 
over mountain chains. 
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He drew his energy from the electrical charge of ions flying from the magnetic core 
of the earth. He drew his soul from the dark fear running like scorching lava in the 
hearts of the people still surviving on the planet's surface. He drew his purpose from 
the endless void that lay behind him, tipping the balance, pulling him down into its 
swirls. He lay all night seeking the pulse within the planet, and seeking it, he found, 
and finding, claimed it. With sunrise he had seized the underworld and made it 
his, the pulse now became his own, magnetic beat and resonance now different, 
aligned to only one, himself, entrained within his species and his furthest outpost of 
will. 


A pulse came back, at ee of the next day, a message: there are those that, 
because of their magnetic force, could break our lock on this planet's grid. In pat- 
terns of alternating nodes, cross currents of slow deep thoughts traversed the uni- 
verse in ancient traces: find them, and destroy them. 


a5 


The Good Earth is laid out in two wings that unfold from the central front counter. 
Mauve vinyl booths unroll to the right and left, Anis the large street-front windows 
along two sides of the restaurant, and along two different streets, as the Good Earth 
is located on a corner. The wing to the Pen is smaller, and quieter, away from the 
door and the clashing sounds of the bussing station; the one to the left longer and 
noisier, finishing up with the smoking section at the very back. 


Cloves and spices, buttered toast, hash browns, coffee, cooking bacon—smells 
drift around you, a background drone surrounds you: chink of fork against ceramic, 
swish of coffee in a mug, slide of someone's rayon dress fabric against the vinyl of 
a booths. A murmur oso voices. The bell above the front door gives a silvery 
ring each time it opens. 


| push through the swinging double doors to the kitchen area. It’s like going back 
stage, another world of clattering activity. Out front, we all try to seem relaxed and 
harmonious for the New-Agers and old hippies who come to the restaurant. In the 
back it’s like any diner, orders being rushed out, a sizzling grill, a walk-in freezer and 
frenzied-looking people darting about. A dark-haired girl, balancing two long oval 
plates loaded with pancakes and French toast almost bigger than she is, grimaces as 
she kicks the white swinging door open and then Sratenent up, like a rates into 
a graceful stroll through the front part of the restaurant toward her table. 


| rush into the pink shirt-waist uniform in the tiny staff bathroom, grab my order 
book. My section today is the back smoking section, the left-hand wing of booths 
and tables. No one likes to work it because it’s the furthest from the food-up win- 
dow, and the folks who sit in its slightly shabby booths and tables tend not to tip 


well. As | am the new kid on the block, so to speak, this prime section is usually 
saved for me. 
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This morning everything looks pretty much as usual. Genevieve, a blond, forty- 
See school teacher is sitting at her booth eating her usual, granola with yo- 
ghurt and a fruit cup and peppermint tea. Mr. Frederickson at table four has just 
seated himself, a privilege given to regulars, and | know he wants his coffee and 
blueberry muffin right away. Another scent is wafting from somewhere as well. | 
can’t quite place it...not sandlewood, or rose, but like both of these rolled together, 
with lily of the valley there too...a forest smell, with water in it . 


“Anna! Table three has their order up!” Claire, the manager, is heading my way 
with that furrowed frown look on her fis | fix my own face into what | hope is a 
perky smile, nod at Claire, and dart quickly towards the food window, where | can 
see a number of the large oval platters waiting for me. In mid-stride, something 
momentous crashes into me. | flail, grab a fistful of thick woolen material. An angu- 
lar arm braces behind my back to keep me from falling. “Watch it,” a man’s voice 
says. 


| een begin to stammer an apology, stare. | can’t tell if the person in front of 
me is old or hells his hair is a taupe silver, cut long and shaggy like a nineteenth 
century poet, and his face is sharply angular with high pronounced cheekbones that 
give him the look of a cat. He is unusually tall, with slightly stooped shoulders. 
There is something theatrical about his looks. Crinkles around his eyes. Green 
eyes, with gold flecks...Something is happening to my stomach, which is pitching as 
though | am in a plummeting elevator... 


“Ex-x-cuse me.” My voice comes out a whisper. What is wrong with me?! | clear 
my throat, try again. “Thank you. May | show you to a booth?” The tall man smiles 
and nods. | pivot and lead the way to the one open window booth in the back sec- 
tion, hand him a menu after he folds his angular frame into the booth. His long 
fingers brush against mine as he takes the menu and my spine reacts as if it were its 
own animal, with a contraction and pull to flee. 


It is when I’m at the silverware station, making up fresh place settings, something 
weird starts happening to the sun—the light coming in the windows of the restau- 
rants fades, darkens...a sudden storm cloud—or possibly an eclipse? | suddenly feel 
colder, older, lonelier, emptier. 


A shadow falls across the restaurant from the left, the El Camino side. A figure is 
standing on the sidewalk, see the street as if looking for someone. He turns, 
faces the restaurant, his eyes reaching into the back area of the restaurant. | jerk 
away—there is something creepy about the methodical way this man is searching. 
| turn to see how the tall man in the window booth is reacting to this and...my eyes 
register the impossible. The reen-eyed man is not there. Not in the booth, or in the 
aisle, or anywhere before or behind me in this small enclosed area of the restaurant. 
He has vanished. 
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4. 


The dark one hissed within the shadows of its realm, and its lips formed a name:... 
The other near it nodded, turned and spun the darkness into a spiral cone that grew 
larger till it drew itself into the center of its cycle...and disappeared. The first one 
moved towards a lighted area of the space, where greenish dials glowed on screens 
that seemed to grow out of living rock. It touched a spiny finger to a circuit of green 
and the dials began to glow and hum. 


One screen grew opaque then liquid, like dark gray water. The dark one bent its 
head as the water cleared and another of its kind appeared within the image of the 
screen. It bent to absorb and memorize the human faces that now filled the liquid 
screen. The dark one spoke, guttered sounds that bore but little semblance to hu- 
man speech. Grigori Penumue Now know as David.. It spat the words as though 
they burned its mouth. 


The liquid on the screen swirled, resolved into the face of a dark-haired, sleeping 
female. The dark one snarled again. The hybrid. Descendent of the first. The voice 


within its head spoke, and it answered swiftly. We shall not leave again without her 
dead. 


Rosetta Hurley 
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Forging On 
Jonathan Smith 


Metal red in the blue night 
Glowing sparks coming when 
Silver hammer swings down. 


Laughter and speech trickle 
In-between echoing reports 
With the little forge sending light 


Fanning heat for man to take 
Cold stiffening arm and le 
As well as making metal black 


Tongs pry with rusty grip 
To clumsily lift Pe Ese in 
To the red oven for another dip 


Fingers flinch from tired 
Nerves grating against sleep’s embrace. 
The group standing as we look forward 


Toward the almost finished pieces, 
Work of hours in empty time. 
Our victory over life’s cold trials. 


Fingers loom closer to pieces, 
Then heat finds its way to flesh 
Bubbling burn on fingertips 


A hard lesson of life 
Your creation won’t always appreciate 
What you have done for it. 


Cool water calms aching hands, 
Stiff joints pop as you stand 
To full height and no longer 


Leaning down to admire 

The look of your glowing frame 
Just to be done and say, 

“| forged on.” 
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Subtlety 


Jonathan Smith 


The subtlety of the brain 
That leads the hands 

To write down the words 
That we know nothing of. 


The subtlety of the heart, 
That guides the feet 

Down a wandering path 
That we have yet to see. 


The subtlety of life’s path, 
That leads to that precipice, 
Over a vast unknown 

That we have no clue about. 


The first steps over that 
Are fearful at first, 

Yet they end in a place 
Of life’s simple happiness. 
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Upon the Sea, the Logger Speaks 
Scott T. Starbuck 


After we hacked the ancient forests 
the people here suffered depression. 


Of course, we tried to cure it 
with alcohol, sex, and money 


But the absence of the giant living beings 
left a void in our young and old 


All the MDs and therapists 
in the world couldn’t fill. 


We wanted the trees back 
and had weird dreams of saws 


Turning on men, tables 
and chairs sprouting roots 


busting out our foundations, 
doors and windows. 
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Bear-like Tree Shadows on a Dying Chinook Salmon 


Scott T. Starbuck 


| saw a wind storm in the evergreen forest 
with story clouds in shapes of villages 

rolling in from the Pacific 

and heard a voice, not fish and not human 
but told in river reflections 

of an elder fish whom, to understand bear, 
became one so completely in his dream 
there was a chance he couldn’t return 

to being salmon here either, 

and so the legend goes about a grizzly fish 
lying in the shallows with gills and a dorsal fin, 
about his mistake not being rooted in himself 
enough, at first, to resist 

the lure of voices around him, 

as a spirit sometimes becomes a man 

and also forgets. 


Penny Treat 


Happy All Day 
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Sacred Calling Home 
Cindy Stanton 


A sense of place is rooted in the landscape of my childhood home, where torren- 
tial sea breezes rattle eighty-foot western red cedars that spray wet needles bursting 
across my bedroom window. The shifting tides and rich chocolate earth were the 
mainstays of my education, where my daddy taught me how to grow vegetables 
under a filtered coastal sun, and a morality formed in nature gave me a sense of 
belonging. Years later, | bought my home, sight-unseen in these coastal hills while 
my husband served his country in the hot arid sand. Although | was home again, | 
felt vulnerable and alone until | found a tattered scrapbook the previous owner had 
unknowingly left behind. 


A blurry aerial photograph that | found in a manila envelope in the back of the 
scrapbook reminds me of the vague attachment we have for place, and the uncanny 
sense of belonging that specific portions of the globe can hold. An obscure sense 
of place forges from the past and future, whether we consciously realize it or not. 
Was it enough to know this home was set on acreage overlooking Young’s River 
and backed on three sides by Federal forestlands? Would the rural atmosphere 
where an elk herd beds down in our meadow each night and young eagles stalk 
the river at low tide, make this place meaningful? The Hitares population of Finns, 
Scandinavians, Chinese, and Chinookan tribes claimed their places in Uppertown, 
Uniontown, South Slope, and the Clatsop Plains. 


As | skimmed through the yellowed pages, | read how Battery Russell stands as a 
reminder of where the Imperial Japanese Navy fired upon the United States follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor, documenting history while supplanting humanity. Battery Russell 
had been our summertime hangout, where midnight tag with friends returned years 
later in haunting night terrors. | learned that Astoria was once a town that could 
contain both the Ku Klux Klan and the Socialist Party in a seething cauldron of diver- 
sity. The assortment of newspaper articles included an 1888 record of Liu Jie, a Chi- 
nese man rumored shanghaied on the Astoria wharf. Following the waterfront fire 
of 1922, Astoria Legal Services posted names in regional newspapers for claiming 
items recovered from the underground tunnels. Jiao Jie, Liu Jie’s daughter, claimed 
a cargo trunk. 


Jiao Jie returned to Astoria, the oldest town west of the Mississippi River, a rowdy 
fishing community where canneries stood shoulder to shoulder along the waterfront 
not knowing what she might find. As she stepped off the train, it was not the expanse 
of roaring waters where thousands of boats and ships had wrecked, the sweet stench 
from fish processing canneries, nor the bewildering Swedish, Finnish, Chinookan, 
Chinese and Fnelish languages assaulting her ears that caught Jiao by surprise. It 
was the inability to avert her eyes from a hillside blanketed with Queen Anne ar- 
chitecture. How could such romantic beauty live alongside the wild roaring river, 
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where the wind pelted her face with salty debris and the brute force of recent storms 
overturned giant trees and peeled back shingles on the waterfront businesses? 


As Jiao walked to Astoria Legal Office, purple glass tiles forming scattered three- 
foot blocks along the cobblestone sidewalk exposed the only light source for the 
underground tunnels. These tunnels lured victims into opium dens and torture 
cells, and many people were never seen again. Just inside the office, was a large 
cargo trunk with the name Liu Jie burned into the stretched brown canvas that was 
held tightly in place with two buckskin straps and an ancient Chinese box lock. 
Recognizing the familiar box lock, Jiao was relieved that the contents would remain 
secure until she returned to Seattle on the next train. 


Once settled in my new home, | spent the winter sifting through the scrapbook, 
which bared details of the intimate sense of belonging that this land held for the 
previous owner. Spring arrived along with an innate urge to dig my hands into the 
dark loamy soil of the vegetable garden and cut back the Biettashioned roses, which 
were still fragrant after years of neglect. The aerial photograph, taken long before 
the holly farm acreage sold, revealed the photographers name, Jimenez Sentgeorge. 
As | held the photo towards the sky, hoping to spot the elusive lake rumored to ex- 
ist, only row after row of blurry holly trees were visible. The holly trees, obviously 
cleared years ago, had become fields of Oregon blackberries and Scotch Broom. 
A large flock of black crows took off from a Giant Sequoia, which was planted to 
mark the southwest corner of the property, and then they settled again in another 
monstrous tree; silence amplified the delicate trickle of a natural spring over the 
low whistle of the wind. When alone in the forest, audible silences contribute to 
the fleeting signs of change, such as a coyote passing by, or a cougar heading to my 
neighbor, Sergeant Peacock’s fishpond; silencing us all. Nature boldly synergizes 
Bal regen my senses as | hear my Daddy’s voice reminding me to focus on 
the ground, thereby avoiding tripping over a downed tree while remaining alert to 
the unknown. 


For several days, | tried to find out who Mr. Sentgeorge was. | could not help but 
wonder if he was still alive, and if so, where was he living? When Miss Clausen, 
the local postmaster phoned about a package with postage due (most likely from 
my husband) she mentioned that Mr. Sentgeorge had moved into Clatsop Care Cen- 
ter, and his daughter, Fannie, (God bless her) cares for him during the day. That 
afternoon, | stopped and paid the extra postage; however, since the package was 
too large to carry, Miss Clausen explained that under the circumstances it would be 
delivered to my home. Hoping to get directions to the lake, | stopped by the care 
center. 


Jimb Sentgeorge was near ninety, yet Sean recalled his father’s outrage when the 
Pacific ei sissmstin charged forty cents while the rest of the nation paid just three 
cents for a stamp. | introduced myself, pulling the aerial photograph out of my bag, 
when Jimb aad Ay spotted it saying, he could remember the day he took it, although 
it had been over twenty-five years since Jimb had flown. Before long, the old man 
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was gazing beyond the photo and out the window. A smile began to form in the 
corners of his eyes, as he became entranced with hundreds of rows of holly trees, 
and the place where he fell in love with Fannie’s mother, Francis. 


Fannie quickly continued for her father, telling how there were two hundred acres 
back when Jimb worked the west ridge at the holly farm. Each April, the incessant 
roar of water as salmon spawned up river, echoed for miles. It was hard to imagine 
a time when the one hundred foot deep, four-mile-wide Columbia River overflowed 
with salmon, crowding each other ashore where hundreds died of exhaustion. Be- 
fore long, Jimb was snoring loudly, content in his chair, so Fannie and | walked to 
the cafeteria for a cup of coffee and a proper visit. As we approached the small cof- 
fee lounge, | noticed Jimb staggering towards us with the photograph in hand. Ata 
small table near the window overlooking the Colombia River, Jimb clearly recanted 
that bright chilly morning when he headed out early with his brother Peacock to 
survey the river before ohne he photo. Both men appreciated the way first light 
caused the water to sparkle like polished brass as it lows from dozens of rivers, 
mountains, and streams, past Astoria, and into the Pacific Ocean. Nearly an hour 
later | left the care center knowing nothing more about the location or existence of 
the infamous lake. 


Late that night, restless and unable to sleep, Jimb stroked the smooth worn shell he 
had found as a boy at Holly Farm Lake. Most everyone knew of the islands in the 
middle of the Columbia River that the Chinook people called Mela Loose. These 
islands contained sacred burial grounds. Jimb kept Mela Loose secret because he 
was afraid, but also because he feared further trespasses of sacred Chinookan lands. 
As a child, Jimb had observed inter-tribal gatherings at Holly Farm Lake where a 
terrifying, unintelligible jargon of ritual occurred that Jimb eventually came to know 
and accept. The Chinook tribes consider the land, water, trees, and rocks as living, 
and respecting this pre-eminence was their unspoken font of existence. Jimb knew 
how Anglo Americans perceive lands as static, holding a presumed superiority over 
them. When Jimb became too old to climb the sacred ridge to Holly Farm Lake, 
he worried that newcomers would soon desecrate its sacredness. Jimb had not 
even told his daughter Fannie about the secret place, and he never expected that 
a seats especially a woman, would be his predecessor. She carried a silence 
within her that he had only experienced with those who draw their identity from sa- 
cred relationships with the land, and sea. Breathing a long sigh of relief, she would 
become a fine steward, Jimb thought, as his dreams drifted back to the holly farm. 


The next morning, | discovered that the large parcel had been dropped on my 
front porch by the RFD delivery truck. Noticing the Seattle stamp, and an unread- 
able return address, | hastily tore open the box and found an unusual wooden trunk. 
Slowly lifting the lid, | could see Grandfather Jie’s name burnt into the wood, yet the 
box was empty. Baffled by this mysterious trunk, | left it on the porch and headed 
up the hillside. Maybe Fannie was right about Holly Farm Lake being just over 
the ridge near Pipeline logging road that the forest service had gated off years ago. 
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What I had not realized was that my neighbor, Sergeant Peacock was Jimb’s brother. 
Sergeant Peacock was an odd fellow who would often stand for hours just staring 
up at the ridge where the old growth cedar forest separated our property. One after- 
noon | came across him in his garden mumbling about a ship breaking apart in the 
surf in 1841. Peacock was old, but not that old, so keeping my distance from him, 
| slipped through the cedars hoping he had not noticed me. After reassembling the 
images from the aerial photograph, it occurred to me that Jimb had rambled about 
riding a dinosaur. As | tried to recall exactly what Jimb had said, there was some- 
mune about going west and a big rock and a spring. As | gazed west from the ridge, | 
could see only one difference, Saddle Mountain. Of course, Jimb meant eight miles 
west of Saddle Mountain, but where was the spring? | knew the big rock must have 
been the boulder | had seen as | first topped the ridge. Hurrying back to the boulder, 
| found Sergeant Peacock mumbling, HBC (Hudson Bay Company) was Here Before 
Christ, and chuckling how soft gold is gone forever. A bit unnerved by Mr. Peacock, 
| ignored his garbled banter and introduced myself as his new neighbor. | nervously 
explained the scrapbook, my visit to his brother Jimb at the care center, and my 
search for the elusive Holly Farm Lake. Sergeant Peacock halted with the mention 
of Holly Farm Lake, and took my hand. “My dear, | am on my way there to catch 
rainbow trout for supper, may | lead the way,” he asked grinning. After a steep de- 
cent down a ravine hidden by the boulder, we stepped out of the forest and into a 
meadow where | stopped, spellbound by the magical place-Mela Loose. Later that 
afternoon, when the harvest moon began to rise, we turned back and walked along 
the ridge towards home. The sun rising over the river at dawn can be an unforget- 
table experience of awe; however, proceeding down the ridge that afternoon, the 
moonrise looming large was no less eloquent. 


After nine months, | understood that this place is one where legends call. Each 
year, when the first sun-filled spring day arrives, an inexplicable urge to drive across 
the longest three-span truss bridge in the world overcomes me. Alongside my 
strange fondness for this place, there lies darkness. At first, when Grandfather Jie’s 
trunk inexplicably appeared, the words scribbled inside the lid of his cargo trunk 
haunted me. “It can be felt in the air, and at other times, it emanates from the faces 
of the townspeople...a strange eeriness clings to the very foundation and it has for 
over two centuries; even so, | am held to this place, Mela Loose.” Barely visible was 
the signature: Jimenez Sentgeorge. 
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In Memory of TV 


Dennis Warren 


Who has ever stopped to question the divinity of 
the Lone Ranger and Tonto? 

(only Fat Albert that | know of and me) 

the rest of you probably tuned into Friends 

or even worse, Everybody Loves Raymond. 


| know what I'd say, 

I’m gonna keep askin’ girls to dance 
til | find me one with legs 

better than sittin’ in a hot tub alone 


But | don’t have a crystal ball 
no sir, trust me, I’Il save you, 
even though | don’t smile like y’all 


| sure can’t predict housing booms 
or ship you to Iraq or Iran 


Is hate the absence of love? 

Why is Dog walking backwards God? 
Who is man’s best friend? 

Wow, could they be one in the same 
Oh boy, bust open the kennels, 

it may be too late 


Saturday nights we watched 
Saturday Night Live 

partied so much 

reruns seem brand spanking new 
a real two-for-one-er 

with a discount on brain cells 


All we remembered was 
Live from New York 

It’s Saturday Night Live 
blasting to Winesburg, Ohio 
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Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Astoria, Oregon 


Million upon millions of American kids 
united in a passion, 
There ain’t no police in this living room 


East Coast 
Midwest 
Northwest 


Lawless young pranksters 
Worship the set 


United 
There ain’t no police in this living room. 
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The Shed 


Dennis Warren 


Small boy Jimmy 

crawled to the old shack. 

Grasping the dusty window ledge, he peeked inside. 
Two old men were approaching a work bench. 
Jimmy listened carefully as one spoke to the other. 


“Devil, let us sit down at this bench 
and divide the species 

to traits of our own 

and habits of our taste.” 


And God said, “I will take fishing- 

it’s peaceful and right. 

The man’s hand making the hook or net 
works softly, swiftly 

as the water the fish break.” 


“So | will take hunting,” 

said the Devil. “The smell of gunpowder 
the slap of steel crushing bone- 

| like that.” 


God mused, “You choose hunting, before gunpowder Devil? 
Which is first in our order, or are they both bad?” 


“I like the clap of gunpowder,” said the Devil. 
“| want it.” 

“But Devil, what about lightning? 

It’s loud and cracks 

but electricity is good. 

| suppose you want that too Devil?” 


“Ah Hah,” laughed the Devil. 
“Only when it's lightning and strikes cows, 
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or like the other day when that man 

Jim O'Brian on his horse 

lightning drilled a hole through him, the saddle, and the horse— 
nice work.” 


“Hmn, so, we really can divide this Devil. 

You take the snakes.” 

“Good!” the Devil smiled. 

“| love snakes, low, sneaky, close to the ground.” 


“But, Devil, it will be too obvious. 
All snake lovers will be evil: 

All fishermen will be good: 

Man will see the distinction. 

It will be too easy to choose.” 


The Devil looked sad. 

“You mean good people could like snakes?” 

God smiled, “Remember Emma at the circus? 

The snake lady who supported the little league team?” 


“Well God, you do hate snakes.” 

“Devil, you know | don’t hate. 

But Devil, how do you feel about fishermen?” 
The Devil smiled, “Some are smugglers.” 


Then God and the Devil both smiled. 

“Devil no wonder it is so hard for them to choose us. 

We have trouble choosing them!” 

The Devil laughed, “And | thought this would be a good idea.” 
God spoke last, “Nothing’s easy.” 

And they parted in the shed’s darkness. 

And no one had the faith of the child. 

And no one believed him either. 
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“We gather because we have chosen hope over fear” 
-Barack Obama 
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HOPE SECTION 


“We gather together because we have chosen hope over fear.” 


These were the words of President Obama at 9am Pacific Time, February 20, 2009. A few 
hours later, we, the staff of RA/N Magazine gathered together to read Obama’s words. We 
asked ourselves, “What does hope mean to us today? Where do we find hope in our day 
to day?” 

We decided hope is an emergent process, that we find hope when we look for it. So we 
set out hunting. Hunting for hope: each of us in our own way. Here is what we found. 


hope: intransitive verb 
Etymology: Middle English, from Old English hopian; akin to Middle High German hoffen 
to hope 1: to cherish a desire with anticipation <hopes for a promotion> 2: archaic : trust 


hope: transitive verb 
1: to desire with expectation of obtainment 2: to expect with confidence : trust 
synonyms see expect 


hope: noun 
1: archaic : trust , reliance 2a: desire accompanied by expectation of or belief in fulfillment 
<came in hopes of seeing you> ; also : expectation of fulfillment or success <no hope of a 
cure> b: someone or something on which hopes are centered <our only hope for victory> 
c: something hoped for 

Merriam Webster Online Dictionary 


Hope by Emily Dickinson 


Hope is the thing with feathers 
That perches in the soul, 
And sings the tune—without the words, 
And never stops at all, 


And sweetest in the gale is heard; 
And sore must be the storm 
That could abash the little bird 
That kept so many warm. 


I’ve heard it in the chillest land, 
And on the strangest sea; 
Yet, never, in extremity, 

It asked a crumb of me. 


THERE IS A SECRET MEDICINE GIVEN ONLY TO THOSE WHO HURT 
SO MUCH THEY CANNOT HOPE. THE HOPERS WOULD FEEL 
SLIGHTED IF THEY KNEW. Jalaluddin Rumi 


ratio sci aaeaga THINGS GROWING: GERMINATING DICOTS IN THE GARDEN & MOSS WHICH 
uae , METAL RAIL & CONCRETE CURB. HOPE IS THE GREEN RIVER IN A COLD STREAM 
, THE GREEN TRANSLUSCENT PACIFIC CUSPING TO SEASPRAY ALONG A WINDBLOWN CLATSOP 
SPIT. HOPE IS THE WILD DAFFODILS, SALVAGED FROM A CLEAR CUT & BLOOMING ALONG MY 
DRIVEWAY ON THE FINAL DAY OF FEBRUARY. HOPE IS THE FACE OF FIREWEED MOUNTAIN OUT MY 
ALASKA SUMMER WINDOW & HOPE IS THE MOUNTAIN POSE WE SHARE IN SI 
es. j-e Chu ee ume. 3 
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Nancy Cook 


HOPE IS MY STUDENTS EMBRACING THE TASK: THEIR RECOGNITION, IN THE WORDS OF OBAMA, “THAT W. 
HAVE DUTIES TO OURSELVES, OUR NATION & THE WORLD; DUTIES THAT WE DO NOT GRUDGINGLY ACCEPT 
BUT RATHER SEIZE GLADLY, FIRM IN THE KNOWLEDGE THAT NOTHING IS SO SATISFYING TO THE SPIRIT, SO 
DEFINING OF OUR CHARACTER, THAN GIVING OUR ALL TO A DIFFICULT TASK.” HOPE IS THE QUILT WE PIECE 
FROM SCRAPS OF FABRIC OLD & NEW & HOPE IS MY MIRACLE-GRO BABY-IZI: HER INTUITIVE DRIVE TO BE 
HAPPY. HOPE IS THE CRAYOLAS SHE BRINGS ME, “HERE MAMA, HERE MAMA, HERE.” THE ART WE MAKE ON A 
FRIDAY NIGHT, HOME ALONE, HOME TOGETHER: ALWAYS CHANGING, ALWAYS CHANGING, FOREVER NEW 


Kieran St. James 


Hope is... 


often fragile, 
j sometimes elusive, 
/ ALWAYS beautiful q 
J Hope is our own indescribable. Y 





_? emotion. That small piece of faith \ 2 


we hold onto, as essential as the ‘EA 


air we breath and the water we A ~~ 
drink. Hope is life. Hope is us. 
Hope is ours 
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Hope is the day we can Play without Fighting. Hope is looking into my brother's 
face and knowing no matter what he does he tries his best and | love him for it. 





“When the world says, Give up, Hope whispers, Try one more time” 
- Author Unknown 


Chelsea ioueeon 








Cristine Shade 






People Give Me Hope 



















PEOPLE 
opening their hearts to 
help someone else 

give me hope 


FEORLE 
embracing optimism 
when others doubt 
them 

give me hope 


Yiu J 
imism 


PEOPLE 
finding possibilities 
when a door has been 
closed 

give me hope 


LUSPeISN 
Opt 





PEOPLE 
enthusiastic for life 
give me hope 


Possibilities 
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Hope is a Perception 


“We don’t see things as they are. 
We see them as we are.” 


-Anais Nin 
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Josh Conklin 


Quynh Tien Nguyen 


The Hope Candle 


Along time ago, a friend in Vietnam told 
me a story. In a dark and quiet room, 
there are four candles sit on a table. 
The room is quiet enough to hear the 
candles’ whispers. 


The first candle laments, “I embody 
Peace, but today my flame is so deli- 
cate. The world rarely stops hearing 
gun-fire. People to people, even spous- 
es are often infighting.” Then the Peace 
flame becomes dimmer and is extin- 
guished. The second candle is shaking 
its light while saying, “I am Faith, but in 
this world | seem to be dismissed. So 
many people live without Faith.” Then 
the Faith candle is snuffed out, releas- 
ing its stream of white smoke. 


" 


“lam Love,” the third fragile candle 


says, “but | don’t have enough health to 
stay lit. The people put me aside and 
don’t want to know my values. Just 
look at the world; innumerable people 
forget love even for their family.” The 
Love candle waits no longer. 








The room becomes darker. Only one 
candle is standing alone still lit like 
alone star in the middle of the gloomy 
sky. One little girl suddenly comes in 
and asks, “Why aren’t all you candles 
burning? This life always needs you. 
Peace, Faith and Love should be per- 
petual lighting.” 


The fourth candle silently says to the 
little girl, “Don’t worry! | am Hope. If 
| have a flame, even really flimsy | am 
still able to light up Peace, Faith, and 
Love.”The girl’s eyes open widely. 
She takes the Hope candle and lights 
for the other candles in the room. 


You can find hope everywhere in your 
life from you to other; from girl to boy; 
from young to old; from poor to rich 
Whoever you are, hope is inside you. 
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Hope laughs at me, 

as the last leaves linger-- 

and finally drop. 

When fall turns to winter 
in my heart, 

Relentless cold cuts deep. 
Snows surface softens 

my voice of hope. 


The rains never cease, 
Winter winds scream, 
Like a woman/’s travail 
moments before birth. 


Transcendence. 
Spring rain sprinkles a 
new dance. 


Inncocent life appears 
Daffodills, daisies, and 
tiny green sprouts. 


Transformation. 
Withered spirits of dark days-- 
into the dawn of hope. 


They celebrate creation, 
with hands lifted high. 


Worshiping the day of no tears. 


Forever they reach, ready 
for restoration 
Resting on intangible hope. 





Juile Whitus 
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A Mother's Hope January 20th 2009 


Overcome with emotion 

tears streaming down my face 
out with the old and 

in with the new 

stop the madness, start the joy 
we now have hope 


| watched history today... 
made before my very eyes 


Today we start a new 
so much to look forward too. 
The country waves goodbye. 
My children say, “Hello” 






Myles, Noah, 
Shannon, Raven 


April Brown 
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The Cross on a Sunday Morn 
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Finding Words of Hope 


Que] aUueIG 





search for these and other words of hope: 
QUESTION * FUN * PEACE * LOVE * SLOW DOWN 
STAY ACTIVE * GIVE * LEARN * RESTORE * HEAL * GIVE BACK 
AMUSEMENT * TRY * TRUTH * CULTIVATE * UNDERSTAND 


HEART * CARE * INSPIRE * GROW * 
CHALLENGE * FORGIVE * DETERMINATION 


OLD FROM ABOVE 


UNSCRAMBLE THE PHRASE USING THE LETTERS IN B 


[| 


Jesse Reno 






bear reaching through clouds 





es se 1 
palate Set : ee ne ae 


END 


but the search for hope continues 





Unable to explain his sleep 


Florence Sage 


He thinks that once he was a reptile, 

some morning memory that must be his 

and coiled and drowsed and dreamt, 

if that was he and he did dream, 

of flat sunny rocks, cracks slipping into earth, 
quick flicks of the tapered trunk and tongue, 

the tense pursuit of temperature regulation, 
random copulation and precision strikes at prey, 


reflex to survive. 

No devotion or remembrance or respect, 
as he has none of these to give, 

and nothing like regret 


until he is a man 

who curls around his mitochondrial wife, so warm, 
and close to waking, almost knows he dreams 
nocturnal tragedies, he dreams 


about elusive women he can’t keep 

with his cumbrous movements, his immobile arms 
and stumbling legs weighted by his own iron feet, 
falling behind at each attempt to step, 

anxiously knowing this must be sleep, 

agony, if he could be asked, 

as bridges collapse and open doors slam shut 

and he drops off rooftops unexpectedly 

and unaccountably the women slip away 

with what they whispered, gone, 


women he may have one time met or had or not 
or merely seen, he honestly can’t say, lovers 
sought and found and lost in night's exquisite pain, 
and he’s unable to explain. 
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Life Interrupted 
Patrick Overton 


I. 
Life is not lived in a straight line. 


| have a friend who wrote a story once 
that started with this simple line, 

a story telling how her life had turned 

and twisted round in unexpected ways— 
how she was always sure and certain what 
it was that she was meant to do and how 
it changed so suddenly in moments no 
one ever could prepare to see or feel, 

two shining buildings standing tall, then in 
a flash, no buildings standing there at all. 


Simple as that— 

life interrupted, 

control gone, straight lines bent 

beyond all capacity to stand, 

certainty disintegrated just as surely 

as the tons of metal meant to form a wall transformed, 
cascaded down to form a monument of grief— 
informing every one who stood and stared in disbelief 
it is the fear of living that indeed 

can be the cross too difficult to bear. 


II. 
Life is not lived in a straight line. 


My friend, she thought it was but then she learned 
another truth, and so her story told 

of how her heart abandoned all control 

and let it go, the way she never thought 

she could and how that act of uncontrolled 
surrender soon let loose the tangled twists 
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and turns she never would allow before, 

and how, as strange as it may seem, it was 
the act of giving in to things unknown 

she learned the sweet surrender of the heart, 
admitting there was no where left to turn 

for truth, no way to turn things back to where 
they were before, no place to turn except, 
inside to find true north, the compass point 
that never seems to change no matter what 
the pull or tug that tries to make it yield— 
the constant place for her, and you, and | 
where everything of worth begins and ends, 
the still, small place inside where heartache goes, 
where sudden solitude and silence soon 
replaces all the certainty we have, 

refutes all efforts to convince ourselves 


By God it is my life and | will live 
it now and how | choose no matter what! 


I. 
Life is not lived in a straight line. 


We plan, work hard, prepare ourselves and those 
we love for every possibility 

except the unexpected one that comes. 

It is this simple, yet complex as it 

can be, this quick a change, a random act, 

a single moment imperceptible, 

one instant here and then another gone. 

It’s not our fault—this need to be in charge, 
control our lives, it dwells within our genes, 

a deep desire to tie the ends up, loose 

as they may be, or seem to be to us, 

the frantic things we do, each making sure 

the unexpected does not catch us flat 

or find us unaware or unprepared— 

our minds stand guard for any hint of change— 
no matter what we think, no matter how 
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we each convince ourselves that we are in 
control, it takes one uncontrolled event, 

one twist, one turn for us to lose our way, 

our straight line bent, redrawn without consent. 


IV. 
Life is not lived in a straight line. 


So, like my friend who in her story tells 

each one of us a truth we need to know— 

the straightness of the line is not the point, 
control is just a way to rectify 

our fear of the unknown. Her story shares 

the wisdom of the ancients, lessons learned 

a thousand millisecond years ago— 

the simple truth, a simple act of faith, 

the sweet surrender of our hearts and souls 

to life’s uncertainty, embracing twists 

and turns as though we always loved them through 
and through—the truth that each of us will feel 
the swirling wind that sets our sail and charts 
each life’s uncertain course—and when we do, 
no longer will we live our lives with fear 

but rather follow lines as they appear. 
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Portrait of a Red-Worn Barrow 
Patrick Overton 


I. 
The red-worn barrow leans halfway against the back porch wall, 
left temporarily or so was thought, 
meant just to be a day or so, no more, 
for leaves remain, the flaming of the autumn colors incomplete - 
The red-worn barrow’s awkward stance resulting from 
a nonchalant and careless flip of handles up against the wall, 
one seemingly suspended in the air, precarious and bold, 


as if a dare, a taunt inviting gravity to intervene. 
A portrait Wyeth-like in every way. 


I. 
Now, much later than was thought at first, 
neglected and ignored, the barrow keeps its awkward lean 
against the back porch wall; 
still waiting for familiar hands to hold, 
align the hands and handles once again 
as had been done so many times before. 
No hands appear to lift and hold the barrow’s load, 
no movement meant in grand design to give each one 
a purpose and intent—a ritual completed over fifty 
seasoned times before, a cadenced gait in unison, 
unique and true between this metal and this man - 
one born to dig and lift and load and 
one to hold and carry true— 
each purpose in its own complete— 
a simple prayer of hands and handles only those 
who work the land could know or understand. 
The red-worn barrow waits, impatiently 
but no one comes, no hands appear, 
and Fall relinquishes its glory to 
the cold and frozen landscape winter brings. 
A portrait Wyeth-like in every way. 
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III. 
To those observing all of this, 
This red-worn barrow’s idle wait, 
we know what only we can know and barrows can not understand - 
that hands once strong, intense and firm 
that held the red-worn barrow straight and navigated 
through the varied seasons that have come and gone 
will not return to their familiar lifting place, 
and soon, will weaken even more 
as age and earthly limits do their seasoned work... 
For now, the leaves will wait, the Fall will wait, 
and time appears suspended in the air 
as if a dare, a taunt inviting gravity to intervene. 


IV. 
The time will come, one season soon or so another, 
the red-worn barrow will be wakened up and moved 
from its precarious and unexpected resting place 
against the back porch wall 


A set of hands will touch it, gingerly at first, 

one at a time, so soft it hardly seems a touch at all— 
a timid touch, as if unsure, then suddenly 

an unexpected reverence that bends the heart 

into a momentary posture bowed and broken by the 
unrelenting loss. 


Mysterious and strange as it may seem, 

the red-worn barrow knows, remembers something 

in the lifting by these hands— 

familiar, not quite the same but close enough, 

a bond unbroken even with a different and younger set of hands, 
a sense of purpose and intent that even red-worn metal can detect 
resulting from the slightest touch, 

familiar DNA confirmed. 


V. 
This is what sons must do when fathers leave 
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for the last time 

a red-worn barrow leaning on the back porch wall 

and don’t return to pick it up again— 

they fill the void, take hold of what their father held before, 

and lift the load last lifted and, 

without a sound (except perhaps a muffled sigh 

that no one else can hear) 

begin to walk a cadence new yet old, familiar yet unsure— 

and navigate the red-worn barrow’s wheel toward fallen leaves. 
A simple seasoned ritual begun again. 


This is a bond that only fathers and their sons can understand— 
because contained within this simple act, 

of hands that lift and hold a set of handles held before, 

a son will touch his Father for the last time, 

for the first time, 

every time. 


A portrait Wyeth-like in every way. 







Terran C. Bruinier 
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My Favorite Things 
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Subarus at the Watering Hole 
Katy McKinney 


In late November they begin to emerge, once the fall rains 
have beaten the leaves from the branches of the vine maple 
and the valley fills with slash fire smoke. 


Thin winter light slants through newly-cleared forest 
and all at once the Subarus we've dragged off 
into the woods begin to show up. Twenty years of Subarus. 


The white one with three wheels, blue tarp draped over 
its broken back window, the black one with the sprung door 
and heater full of mouse shit, the red one with the seized engine. 


Our son owns that one now—has since the day he floored it 
and drove full-speed through that final waist-deep mudhole. 
There used to be more—two Subarus and an International Scout 


but they got traded one summer for a vacuum cleaner 
when my husband was away. These are “parts cars,” supposedly, 
but ever since we’ve switched to Hondas their usefulness has dimmed. 


They sit now, back in the woods, covered with fir needles, 
listing behind the two plows that still get driven each winter. 
One has a chunk ripped from its fender. “Some body damage.” 


They surround the burn pile I’m tending this evening 
and appear to inch closer when my back is turned, 
skittish hyenas come for a drink at a Serengeti watering hole. 


| rake the embers. Firelight scatters off cracked, patched headlights. 
What do they ponder, these lost Subarus? Internal combustion? Immolation? 
The gravel roads of their youth? Or have they gathered closer to swap stories? 


Like about that time the snow fell higher than the roof, that time 
the plowed berms made a bobsled tunnel the entire length of the road, 
that time that no one was going anywhere without 4-wheel drive. 
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On the River 


Linda Piacentini-Yaple 


A silent fog suspends over the river. Moisture clings 
cold to my face and tastes like salmon. 
On the bank below me, 

a butterfly bush collects in the air. 
Bees murmur the sweetness. 

Ripples lick the rocks. 

Twenty-feet out— 

cannery stumps topped with moss, 
pierce 

the brackish water; 

fifty feet out--a mute harbor— 
beyond—a silent grey. 

Seagulls soar and mock, 

disappear— 

reappear in the mist, 

settle on moss-clad pilings. 

A cormorant splash-dives for his prize. 


In the distance, to the west, a ship trumpets his horn 
Forty-five seconds later, the trumpet repeats 

then again. 

A second ship groans from the east. 

Forty-five seconds later, 

Another groan— 

Trumpet 

Groan 

Trumpet—groan 

alternating voices move closer, 

blind, 

the din of competing engines mounts. 

Waves evict the seagulls from their stoops. They flutter, 
flail and set down again. 

The ships roar diesel. 

The seagulls leave. 

In the harbor, the fishing boats dance, 

riggings slap and chime a song. 

Trumpet. Groan. 

Trumpet— 

Groan. 

The sound vanishes in the fog. 

The river splashes against the rocks on the bank. 

A salmon sways just below the surface of the shallow water. 
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PEACE 


Dan Van Nortwick 


Promises to our children kept. 

Evil acts forever wept. 

Anger toward others brought to an end. 
Courage to make, my 

Enemy, a friend. 


Penny Treat 





Loco-motion 
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In the W.C. with Homeland Security 


Stan Pine 


When my wife and | retired, we traveled for a year throughout the United States in 
a VW Westphalia Camper and spent a month in Europe. To keep family and friends 
updated, we sent regular emails describing our adventures and misadventures. The 
following is one of the emails they all said needed to be published. | hope it brings 
you a smile also. 


Our flight from Houston to Athens was a Pe total of 16 hours. We saw four 
movies Sanne the two wee which provided us with seven hours of distraction. 
The flight passed uneventfully except for one disturbingly memorable moment. 


The time was midnight, somewhere over the Atlantic Ocean. Most passengers 
were asleep. The stews were all back in the kitchen area quietly chatting. Cabin 
lights were dimmed. Having spent the last hours before the flight in knots over 
getting to the airport on time, making it through security checkpoints, uh con- 
nections, and after having consumed several airline meals and snacks, my bodily 
functions were off schedule. Being self conscious about standing in line for the 
pepe an busy facilities, and then maneuvering into cramped quarters did not 

elp the matter. By midnight, with no lines, no one up and around and nature’s call 
beckoning, | decided | had no choice but to join the mile high library time club. 


After making sure the vacant light was on, | squeezed down the narrow isle with 
the in-flight magazine secured under my arm, stepped in the dark phone booth size 
bathroom, turned in place, and pushed the bi-fold door shut. A bright light blinked 
on. All over the walls were pasted red signs of toilet use directions, cautions and 
warnings. In this 1 X 2 square foot area of floor space, my six foot three inch, 225 
pound body was barely eee in. Reading stickers below my eye level was not 
going to happen. It didn’t help that the ceiling was only six feet tall. | made a fate- 
ul decision that this was a time of meditation, relaxation and decisive action, not 
sticker reading! 


After some eae | was able to undo my pants, let gravity take them to the 
floor and wedge myself down onto the seat. After a few minutes, there was sud- 
denly a loud knock on the flimsy bi-fold door. Since there were two bathrooms, | 
hoped to God that the knock was happening on the next door down, so | ignored it. 
Then it happened again, louder this time and accompanied by a deep official male 
voice saying, “Sir! Are you all right?” There was no doubt, this was my door and 
my quiet time was over...prematurely. The man’s tone and authoritative voice let 
me know this was not another passenger in a hurry. 


| meekly replied, “Yes, I’m fine (thinking | had only been in there three or four 
minutes, | didn’t know they were now timing passengers!). I’ll be out in a minute.” 
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This really seemed to aggravate the guy as he really beat on the door a third time 
and demanded | come out. | wondered if | had inadvertently gone in to the forbid- 
den first class restrooms which we (cheap seat ticketed folks) had been warned not 
to do. But a quick glance around the tiny space reassured me that no first class ticket 
holder would put up with this coffin with a seat sized space. 


By now, despite the early morning lack of sleep stupor | was in, | realized some- 
thing was wrong, and I, as usual, was once again in the thick of it. The tone of 
voice and banging convinced me that this was about more than me hogging allotted 
restroom time or crossing into restricted first class space. Thoughts of plane high- 
pelts by the suspicious guy in the third row raced through my mind. Maybe | was 
the only one on the plane the terrorists had not yet secured? I’d tried to remember 
my 70's era National Guard boot camp judo lessons, but immediately realized there 
was no room for that. Those damn terrorists think of everything! 


| struggled to my feet trying to maintain balance; the air turbulence did not help, 
bumping me back and forth off the walls, while | struggled to raise my pants in an 
area where | couldn’t bend over while at the same time trying desperately to find 
the flush button. 


Now the door banging and loud voice were continuing as if they thought | was try- 
ing to stall for time while flushing evidence of my drug usage down the toilet. Worse 
yet, maybe they thought | was fishing cigarettes and stalling for time to allow the 
smoke in the restroom to clear out. Smoking in an airplane restroom is a federal of- 
fence! Maybe they felt they urgently needed to get in before | flushed vital evidence? 
Sixteen hours in an airplane with no sleep aie to dull the normally sharp reason- 
ing brainwaves of a former school superintendent. 


By now, panic set in and I was unable to figure the sequence of how to unlock 
and open the bi-fold door. The sliding lock was on the wall, low and out of my sight 
(due to the belly). Starting to panic, | pushed out the bi-fold door when it only works 
by pulling inward (as if there is any additional room inside for that motion and the 
door!). 


Finally | got the door open and there was a huge no-neck National Football League 
looking guy with a Federal Marshal ID badge. A male steward was behind him, star- 
ing at me. Both looked deadly serious. The marshal demanded, “What is going on?” 
| was not sure as to the amount of detail he wanted about my recent activities, and | 
paused momentarily to consider proper, delicate phrasing vs the usual guy descrip- 
tion of what | was obviously trying to accomplish. He meanwhile was craning his 
neck to look past and around me into the toilet. “Sir, vacate the restroom!” | started 
to zip up Brdioeen my belt which | had not had the time to accomplish. He bel- 
lowed, “Now, sir!” 


| stepped into the aisle, zipper down and pants unfastened to find a now brightly 
lit cabin with rows of anxious people staring at me as if they expected to see Osama 
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Bin Laden come out holding a shoe with a lit fuse. The Marshall pushed me aside 
and peered in. Seeing nothing, he stepped back into the aisle. 


Using my typical sense of humor when I’m nervous, | smiled and asked, “Is there 
a problem or is this a routine inspection?” In retrospect, this probably was not the 
sense of humor appropriate for the moment. Following a long intimidating stare 
(one he has surely often practiced in front of a mirror), he said, “Sir, you pressed the 
emergency assistance button, and then refused to open the door upon my request. 
Sir, explain yourself.” 


| countered with, “I did not press any buttons.” He pointed to a bright red button 
about six inches above the toilet seat and a white sticker above it with red lettering, 
“For EMERGENCY assistance only.” Needless to say, with my size, | did not see the 
sticker nor notice that while wedging myself down and on to the seat, | must have 
hit the big red button in question with my big butt. | explained this and that | did not 
refuse to open the door. Unfortunately, | continued, “As a large man yourself, I’m 
sure you Can understand that | had to struggle to stand and get dressed in this tiny 
space and then figure out how to open the door.” 


This conversation was going on in front of rows of now fully awake and interested 
spectators. I’m sure ines the movies we had been watching. He then barked, 
“Sir, you can finish your business or return to your seat.” Well, the former certainly 
wasn’t going to happen! Gathering what was left of my dignity, and holding my 
head high (at least as high as one can with my pants zipper down and belt undone) 
| returned to my seat. 


Martha, my wife, in her patient understanding tone (that always makes me love 
her even more) asked,” What the hell were you doing in there?” 


It seems when the red emergency button is pushed, it triggers bright lights that 
light up nearby aisles while re flashing lights come on to alert stews to a problem. 
Martha said she had thought | was having a heart attack, but knowing me and the 
situations | create, she hesitated to bolt to center stage, and acknowle ge she knew 
me. Very reassuring...but probably the smart move. 


That will be the last time | use a plane restroom! I’m sure that | am now on some 


government terrorist watch list to be carefully and fully screened at all future airport 
security checks. 


On many fronts, | was never so glad as when we landed at the Athens airport. 
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Aleda Hellberg 


Study In Ink 
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Burial Instructions 
Jon Schmidt 


When | go | want you to put my body into my canoe. 

The canoe, my father-in-law made from the remnants of a South Dakotan 
wooden water tower. 

The body, my parents made from sperm and egg and a bit of effort back in the 
fall of 1976. 

Don’t you dare put me in a suit; let me lie naked. 

If you feel compelled to leave me with gifts for the next world, do so, 

| won’t have much choice in the matter. 

If | had to pick some matter to join me it would have to include the following: 

—several buckets of compost from the pile behind the house, 

—feel free to blend in some pages of poetry, it might do some good afterall, 

—a smattering of strawberry plants (the ever-bearing variety do well in this 
climate). 

To find my years of scribbling and doodling, look in the spray-painted trunk. 

It’s in the drier corner of the garage. 

Disregard the love letters in there; God knows | have. 

Please place the canoe in a spruce on a cliff by the sea. 

When it falls | want to make one final splash. 

May my bones be dashed and scattered, but may the strawberries live on, 

in the branches of a tree with a view. 

And if some lucky devil finds my canoe, it may actually get used. 
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Webster, Mass. -1972 
Laura Tattoo 


Shufflin’ around this lousy town 
| mixed with free radicals and crazies 
left my dna in all the wrong places 


Mother scolded me about the black 
guys | liked, she warned me 
mulatto kids have a very hard time 


| sttummed my guitar in the park 
then played opposite Bonnie Raitt 
asked her for a Kool and just saved it 


Shy to the max and passive 
lots of guys had me and a few women 
fancied me when | drank with them 


One wrapped me up in her long red hair 
made me sing like Bessie Smith 
then winked, diss’n me ‘til | kissed her 


We'd sit in one of those throwaway bars 
pretendin’ to be older divas and dons 
only to be thrown out for being loud 


It was disco, sartre and frisco 
It was dreaming of getting out 
but it was not knowing how 


Smokin’ the last of the grass 
we'd lie in the van, sweaty and hard 
six legs and six arms interlocked 


By summer | was a boy: 
Lake Chagogagog was muddy and warm 
| swam everyday, cut my hair short 
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Then hitchhiked to Boston 
It was a much bigger ride there 
It was too big and | missed my friends 


As the seasons changed 
and the chill kept coming in 
| mailed myself back to Webster 


Over and over again 
Over and over again 
Over and over again 


‘@ 


Charles Hillestad 
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I lost you 
Cristine Shade 


You loved me 
| hated you 
You wanted me 
| needed you 
You cured me 
| hurt you 
You saved me 
| cursed you 
You sang me 

| played you 
You gave me 

| took you 
You made me 
| broke you 
You found me 
| lost you 
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Where’s Bob? Notes from a Butterfly Road Trip 


Robert Michael Pyle 


Where's Bob? Well, he’s a little hard to net on the Internet these days, but as RAIN 
was being readied for press, local author and reknown lepidopterist Robert Michael 
Pyle was spotted with his wife, Thea, at the CCC Art Center Au Naturale exhibit. 
As spring arrives to the Columbia Pacific, Bob Pyle finds himself mostly at home 
in Gray’s River, where he’s writing, writing, and writing some more. However, 
throughout 2008, Bob hit the road repeatedly, undertaking a remarkable journey to 
“find, experience and identify as many of the 800 species of butterflies as possible 
in the United States and Canada.” The story of Bob’s butterfly road trip will soon 
be published by the Houghton Mifflin Company as a book entitled Swallowtail Sea- 
sons: The First Butterfly Big Year. In the meantime, avid Bob-fans can read hand- 
written notes from the road trip in the blogosphere at http://www.orionmagazine. 
org/index.php/butterfly, online at www.xerces.org, and captured here in the pages 
of RAIN Magazine. Thanks Bob! 
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Anchored in Astoria 
Keeping it “real” in the West's oldest city 
Donna Quinn 


To be rooted is perhaps the most important but least understood need of the human soul. 
Simone Weil 


Culture is determined by the land, particularly plants, trees, animals — all the inhabitants which live 
off of and spring from the land. It creates the identity of the place. 


Royal Nebeker 


In an age where generic big box chain culture and soulless cookie-cutter develop- 
ments are rapidly changing cities and transforming landscapes, special communi- 
ties with a unique and powerful sense of place offer a deep connection with the 
authentic. Psychologists posit that when we are detached from the place we live in, 
we are detached from our deepest selves as well. Perhaps the old adage that “we 
can’t know who we are until we know where we are” is truer today than ever. 


Astoria, Oregon defies easy labels and descriptions. While it may seem unconven- 
tional to use an Italian fish soup to describe a town steeped in Scandinavian heri- 
tage, Astoria is much like a hearty bowl of Cioppino. Begin with one small historic 
town with Victorian homes on tree covered hillside promontories, and surrounded 
on three sides with water, water and more water. Add world class views of the 
mouth of the Mighty Columbia River and the Pacific Ocean. Throw in rugged, 
dramatic and changeable weather, an iconic bridge, salty people, zesty artists, and 
a real working waterfront. Mix in eccentric characters, salmon-salmon-salmon and 
old-old-old Ane with ghosts of the past, and you may get a taste of Astoria, a place 
still filled with mysteries, stories, and the scent of home. 


Lisa Tarabochia Clement comes from a fourth generation Croatian fishing family 
whose livelihood has depended upon the gifts of the Columbia since Astoria was 
first established. Lisa is grounded here: “This is what | am, and no matter where | 
am, | am always this: a Columbia River Tarabochia. It’s what gives me the stability 
to live my life.” 


While Astoria’s infamous weather can be challenging, people who have chosen 
to live in this nationally and internationally significant place (thanks in large part to 
Lewis & Clark) can’t imagine living anywhere else. They can’t imagine leaving the 
Columbia River, a river which “has magic in it.” 


Lisa believes, “Astoria is the beginning of everything. No one has the history we 
have, the Captain’s homes, the maritime culture, the fish, all this shifting energy 
here! In order to preserve the character and heritage of our area, we now have to 
embrace tourism. Tourism is what could save our old buildings, our rusting monu- 
ments to the past, and it could help us avoid large scale industrial development.” 
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Locals say that in Astoria you can feel what has happened over generations as you 
walk down the street. They say there are spirits in the old abandoned buildings. 
They also say that it is Soaeilie to honor the past here and still live in the present. 


Logging and fishing still provide livelihoods for some in this Clatsop County com- 
munity, and trade ships still ply the waters of the Columbia. The arts, though, along 
with historical and cultural tourism, are on the rise. Perhaps visitors can sense 
the real community heart beating beneath the trolley, column, museum, gift shop, 
boutique hotel and restaurant experience. Even Astoria’s wabi-sabi (or “imperfectly 
perfect” element in Japanese) contributes to the genuine feeling which exists here: 
the rust and moss, run-down buildings, homes and piers. 


Old buildings in a state of disrepair on Astoria’s main street may be considered 
“blight” by some, but others relish them as part of Astoria’s history and gritty past. 
Local artist Sally Lackaff was attracted by “the old decrepit feel of the town.” She 
says that old and funky can be a monument to history, and she’s concerned about 
Astoria’s past fede erased by the shiny and the new as more people “discover” 
Astoria’s singular charms. 


Although in recent years Astoria’s “renaissance” has brought upscale restaurants 
and sophisticated stores to the downtown core, Sally says, “Abandoned buildings 
add to the character of this place; they tell stories of where we’ve been. They con- 
nect us to our past. The old pilings in the river speak a language we need to listen 
to. The moss and the rust give Astoria a real feel. Someone should put a plaque 
in front of the old turn-of-the-century Whitestar Cannery Boiler in the river. It’s not 
garbage; it’s a piece of history —a rusted sculpture which is beautiful on its own.” 


Historian John Goodenberger notes that Astoria was once known as the place 
where the debris meets the sea. “There have always been oddities and eccentrics 
here from ‘Day One’, and you can still feel their influence here. The founders, who 
imagined Astoria as the ‘New York of the West’ ignored the geography and topogra- 
phy of this place. Astoria was laid out in urban fashion with houses close together 
and small commercial districts.” 


Goodenberger, who is a founding member of the Lower Columbia Preservation 
Society and a historic building consultant with Ecola Architects says, “That early, if 
unusual, planning has actually worked in Astoria’s favor. Today Astoria is a prime 
example of the new urbanism. We are walkable, and we have a vibrant downtown 
with a lot of mixed uses going on. We are actually a city for the future because we 
are a green place.” 


Goodenberger feels that Astoria is at a critical point now: “We have to think about 
how we can survive and thrive here. We have a magnificent location and a rich cul- 
tural heritage. A historic preservation program could become a vital and successful 
part of community development here.” Goodenberger and architect Jay Raskin are 
working toward this goal with an eye to Astoria becoming a major national center 
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for historic preservation training, offering classes through Clatsop Community Col- 
lege, among other activities. This compatible and sustainable economic develop- 


ment, arising out of what is already here, could be key to keeping Astoria “real” 
without altering its essence. 


Growing gentrification has become a buzzword of concern for locals recently. 
Northwest artist Royal Nebeker says that if people move and try to transform a 


place into something generic, something perfect, then they lose what only that 
place could give them. 


A group of dedicated people with “Destination the Pacific’, a non-profit group 
formed during the Lewis & Clark Bicentennial, are currently working to have Astoria 
and the Columbia Pacific region designated as a “National Heritage Area” by Con- 
gress; it would be the first on the West Coast. Executive Director Cyndi Mudge says 
that national designation would become a tool to continue economic development 
in line with community visions and goals: “It would be a boon for sustainable tour- 
ism. This region has a unique sense of place, and a past which is visible even in the 
present. People are still doing some of the same things they did two hundred years 
ago. This is worth preserving.” 


Fins, Finns & Astorians author Greg Jacob grew up in Astoria listening to the sound 
of fog horns, the southwesterly blowing through the Douglas fir trees, the shrill cry 
of the seagulls, the squeak and groan of the pilings as the tide ebbed and flowed, 
and the gentle splash of waves on the shoreline. “You can still experience this in 
Astoria today. The town hasn’t been paved over yet and there are ongoing events 
which connect Astoria with its Scandinavian heritage. The ethnic character of this 
place provides a ‘nice mix of craziness’ which is part of Astoria’s charm. This is 
not a fluff place; there are deep roots here which, along with the weather, grounds 
people. The fog and rain add a seafaring atmosphere and nurture the inner strength 
of the people who live in this North Coast town.” 


The authentic essence of Astoria has attracted artists and independent spirits for 
decades. Astoria is not about the facade, the superficial or the beautiful, in spite of 
its spectacular geographic location. This small city of 10,000 still speaks of its true 
identity, giving it the character residents and visitors feel. 


Daily Astorian Newspaper Publisher Steve Forrester observes that Astoria is not a 
theme park, contrived or faux. “It has a real economic base, which is more diverse 
than most people realize.” KMUN, a community radio station with more than 100 
volunteers, has been ns tunes and telling tales from downtown Astoria for 
over 25 years, and the natura foods Astoria Co-op has been serving the Columbia 
Pacific for over 30 years. Astoria’s mystique and vibrancy seem to attract characters 
adding to its vitality and peculiar sense of place. 


“Shanghaied in Astoria” is a summer melodrama faceted in vaudeville style 
which preserves regional folklore along with regional performing arts. Live theatre 
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performances celebrate local Astoria culture and provide opportunities for people 
to understand what it is to be Astorian. “Shanghaied is part of cultural tourism. It 
tells the story of the fishing and cannery life here,” says Judy Niland, Managing Di- 
rector of the Astor Street Opry Company. Judy figures that if newcomers can respect 
who and what is already here, and if they are willing to volunteer and participate in 
the community, then Astoria will make a place for them. “People are not judged on 
appearance, possessions or educational background here. The rough edges of this 
town allow people to be themselves without pretense.” 


There are different, contrasting and complementary powers at work in Astoria. 
These currents intermix and create a unified and unlikely whole—a North Coast 
community with a strong sense of self—with pride in its history, embracing even 
the sordid elements, and faith in its future. As high-end art galleries and new eater- 
ies nestle next to shabby buildings successfully, elements which may at first seem 
impossible to work together, do. Juxtaposition be thy name, Astoria! 


The old, the worn, the weathered and the respectfully restored contribute to the 
“real” in Astoria, and it appears that this kind of “real” can co-exist harmoniously 
with the new. Allowing imperfect elements to remain in a place, and even celebrat- 
ing and honoring these elements, may also allow people, who are imperfect as well, 


to be more genuine—to be authentically themselves without artifice. 


Astorians have “sisu” (the Finnish word for “guts” derived from the word “sisus”, 
which means something inner or interior). Whether this inner fortitude and ground- 
ing comes from the place itself, or from the people in this place, the town has the 
feel of “sisu” too. Astoria was built on dreams, and today those dreams still affect 
old-timers and newcomers alike. Every part of Astoria is alive with complexity and 
interconnection, and like a superb Cioppino, it nurtures and sustains the spirits of 
those who live and visit there. 
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Tim Liddiard 


Landing 
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Inkwash Studies 
Jeffrey Heinzman 
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Wind on the Headland 
Nancy K. Berry 


The wind was being a bully this morning 

as he is wont to do. | watched up on the headland 

as he pushed and swirled the pencil-thin fir trees 

like skinny kids on the playground 

until they bumped into their companions, the hemlocks, 
who almost doubled over with laughter. 


The alders, never much for mixing with the conifers, 
stood in small groups on the edge of the playfield. 
Dressed in their winter garb of lichen and white bark, 
they band together to ward off any aggression 
knowing how easily their limbs snap this time of year. 


Once he wound himself up, the wind seemed 

unable to stop-he paused only to catch his breath, 

then with a howl swooped into the midst of the group. 
Begrudgingly, they bent and bowed but behind his back 
they straightened into the sky again as if to say we 

will not be broken by the likes of you. 
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First Dawn 





Fugue 


Patricia Staton 
“temporary flight from reality” 


Wren, | said, because that’s what 
so beautifully knocked itself silly 
against the window. Kamikaze 


Wren lies dazed 
the weight of a handkerchief 
folded in the nervous weather of the lawn. 


First it had to fall a hairpin 
turn from the sky—rib & feathers. 
An unavoidably close shave. Tufty. 


Yet not yet windowkill. 
| love this bird. Wren, | will call her 
she. Ina flash she 


has worried herself sick. 
Waits like a candleflame. 
The way birds flicker 


the lantern of love and longing. 
Ah love. No longer a question 
she stirs in the sunlight 


her commonplace heartbeat 
ready to make the rounds 
on these few inches of runway. 


Waiting to die is none of her business. 
Today she makes her living 
a lesson in survival skills. 
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Growing Up Fishy 


Jane E. Herrold 


There are two things that smell like fish. One of them is definitely my hometown, 
Ilwaco, Washington. This rain-soaked commercial fishing and tourist charter boat 
hub was the scene of my girlhood. Having spent a captain’s portion of my now 
middle-aged life surrounded by all things fishy, | represent yet another aspect of the 
maritime industries; the fisherman’s daughter. 


| came to realize that being a wharf rat of the female persuasion was a colorful 
aspect of my autobiography. The cavalcade of sea cowboys, pirates, soldiers, 
dreamers, summer residents, and weekenders was never-ending as the tide. As in 
many isolated and nearly water-locked ecosystems, the locals developed a way of 
life based on shared quirky folk humor, hard work, and a special way with the land 
and waters. 


Our back yard had a fish-smoking house. The bathroom was “The Head.” Ropes 
were “lines.” I’ve scheduled life and love around the tides. I’ve accepted collect 
calls from the Elbow Room in Northern Alaska. I’ve always had my own oyster 
knife. I’ve washed fishing clothes with “civies” and ruined my whole wardrobe. 


A gift exchange amongst my father and his cronies might have included a jar of 
“pickled something from the ocean” that looked more like a science project. Other 
offerings might have been a sack of mud-covered oysters on the whole shell, a slab 
of perfectly smoked salmon, a jug of Old Crow, or the cheeks of an unsuspecting 
halibut. It was never unusual to come home to a bucket of pissed-off Dungeness 
crab, lashing out as they waited a dismal fate on our back porch. As a kid, | worked 
the docks with my fish scale-covered metal cart, hauling catches from the “puker 
boats” to the canneries for 5 cents a fish. A “puker” was a tourist, usually paying 
good money to spend a day hanging over the rail. 


Just for the record, there is something a gal does like better than fresh fish fillets. 
That would be the generally not-so-fresh fisherMEN, themselves! You had your 
bait-boys working these charter boats, not to mention an occasional city boy with 
whom to toy. Local stock, fishermen from day one, often served as deck hands on 
commercial boats. In the spirit of all things maritime, you had your cache of Coast 
Guard boys. A young lowa farm boy-cum-sailor could easily brighten up an oth- 
erwise gray Pacific winter! 


But as a gal matures the appeal of the higher ranked officers becomes more obvi- 
ous and her sites turn toward the captains. 


Of course, a good storm ana brought the whole crew in from the ocean. Noth- 


ing filled the Sea Hag Tavern like a gale force blow. Id chalk up my mother-of- 


pearl inlayed pool cue at the first sign of a Sou’Wester. 
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| favored restaurant work over cannery toil, ever-facing ridiculously early shifts. 
The doors of the “Tidewinds Cafe” on the docks opened at 4AM, and on a good 
night I'd nap in my pea green Ford Maverick, to be awakened by the cook. The 
mea fishermen, both seasoned and amateur, all needed a mighty breakfast. This 
awarded me with an early bird’s eye view of men, in Sorel Guys still mighty 
drunk from the previous night remembered those breakfasts as they rolled across 


ie “Mighty Columbia River Bar.” Feeding the fish was not so macho as catching 
them. 


We were beach kids. We were raised in the 1950s and 60s by outsiders, adventur- 
ers, and outlaws. We were outlaws. We drove our parents’ gas hog cars with wild 
abandon down hard sand beaches in the middle of the night. We poked at dead 
whales with sticks. We found glass ball floats from Japan. We once salvaged 400 
cases of skunky Olympia beer washed up on Long Beach. We had bonfires and 
partied on the teach and on old logging roads up the Bear River, near Chinook. 


| began my art career painting names onto the bows of commercial fishing boats, 
hanging precariously from pitching decks. I’ve endured nocturnal vigils as my fa- 
ther combed storm-soaked shores searching for missing comrades. I’ve deposited 
boys to the docks of departing ships that never returned. 


To this day, when | spot vessels entering the harbor, | flush with nostalgia as | hear 
the voice of my Sainted Mother: “Just wave at the officers, girls. Just wave at the 
officers.” 
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Moon Viewing 
John Ciminello 


Before the advent of radio, television, and blu-ray high definition, our ancestors spent time watch- 
ing the moon and stars. They built houses with moon-viewing balconies specially constructed for 
moon gazing parties. Guests gathered to watch the moon rise over newly planted rice fields or to 
search for lunar reflections in the ripples of a star pond or to contemplate the spring moon shining 
bright as a lantern through the cherry blossoms. On such occasions, guests wrote verse in honor 
of the moment. 


New moon indigo 
Full of dark dreams to light the 
Next revolution 


Star and crescent charts 
Ninety-nine ways to practice 
Loving surrender 


Broken half moon lost 
At war with myself seeking 
To turn grief to grace 


Knocking at my door 
Harvest moon full of himself 
Crazy drunk in love 


Tonight old man moon 
Smiles despite missing front teeth 
Hard times gone for now 


Street puddle mirrors 
Power line starlings half moon 
And a thought of you 


Mother moon lactates 
Stars splatter across the soft 
Curved belly of night 
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Meconium 
Kimberly Hazel 


November’s roses with thorns that tear 
thin as kittens claws 

Love silken and kissed with night 

| tug at them all. The remnants of summer 
when light was easy to fill your 

eyes. You would prefer | pick 

poppy-red. White milk pumped 

through brittle stalks. Black seeds to litter 
my loose bouquet of November's lasting fruits 
rosehips and rosemary. In ancient houses 
chandeliers reflect gold in gilded mirrors 
our forever in rows of white reflections 

| recall being there once in a thought 

at an alter to your heart 

with white fingers and brittle nails 

| held your perfect baby toes and wept 
tears run free over my lips 

my body braces in remembrance 

of your birth and the fight we made 
Connections that ache. 

This November we both wander 

without our umbilical tie 

A streak of meconium 

stained your first breath 

| dread your last. Under 

November's silver stars | walk 

gathering a spray of falls bounty 

while you birth your pain alone 


Webster’s New World Dictionary defines meconium as: 1. Orig. poppy juice. 
{Gr. Mekonion or mekon, poppy.} 2. The greenish fecal matter in a fetus, forming 
the first bowel movement of a newborn infant. 
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Being with you 
Kieran St. James 


Oh what is of beauty, of such fire in sight 

Oh what of passion, gazed over a star kissed night. 

In the hands of wyrd, a new dawning delight 

Now butterfly heart whisper, to a moon at new height 

Heart once so somber, it sings words so true 

Now the coyote howls, for he sees his too. 

Kind moon careless the water and earth moves for but one 

And one watches the waters, from yonder side of the sun. 

Until they see one another, and take their hearts to share 

And the earth may move for them again, finally complete, as a pair. 


Keiran St. James 


Oil and Amnesia 
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The Doctoral Dissertation 
Reba Owen 


The Diagnostic Manual of Mental Disorders says, “Patients with animal phobias 
are 75% to 90% female.” Rosy, a phlebotomist, told me as my blood bubbled into 


a syringe, that more men than women topple from the lab’s stools and crash, un- 
conscious, to the floor. 


If a parade of snakes, mice, and spiders filed through the lab, there could be piles 
of women passed out on the shiny floor or perched screaming atop the lab counters. 
If birds and large moths fluttered through the hospital, the women might trample 
each other to get out the door. 


| have always puzzled over other humans’ fears of the natural world. Snakes and 
spiders can bite. Those phobias are plausible. In writing my deissertation, | asked 
people how often they have been attacked by a snake, mouse or spider. The most 
common answer was “not often” or “never”. A question like “How many chicka- 
dees and moths have rearranged your hair or tried to rip off your eyebrows ?” would 
get a quick answer. “Don’t be silly.” But a few phobic individuals would swear, 
“These animals will strike if given a chance. Most likely they would attack us while 
we were most vulnerable...like when we are standing on a window ledge at night, 
forty feet above the raging surf and rocks during a wind storm!” 


Such statements and feelings are irrational. Moths may fly in your face as they 
head to your closet full of wool and cashmere. A snake prefers to bite slugs and in- 
sects. They lie sunning in your path to warm their blood, not to scare the Deeper 
out of you. Spiders prefer insect blood to humans’ unless you roll over on their side 
of the bed. Few mice in the U.S. have run out from under couches and clamped 
their teeth permanently into some person’s calf muscle. 


Certainly, a chickadee or chicken flying around the kitchen could dislodge a hor- 
rible childhood memory of some killer-parakeet. Teeth and phobias are interlocked. 
Take my sister for example: she is deathly afraid of moths. | often ask her , “Why are 
you afraid of moths and not butterflies?” Her answer is always the same, “Because 
moths are fuzzy and have big sharp teeth. They fly around in the dark till they find 
your jugular.” 


“Have you ever been attacked?” | persist. 


“Yes, yes, many times! Remember when we were playing poker six years ago and 
that moth flew out of the curtains and got mom and me?” 


“Of course | remember that game. You and mom weren't ‘gotten’. You and mom 
crushed the moth when you knocked over the card table. Dad was mad because he 


had a straight flush.” 
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Mothpokerphobia could be added to the other 275 known phobias. Bats are on 
that list. “Vespertiliophobic.” Now the Greek and Latin are gone, replaced by “Panic 
Attack”, “Anxiety Disorder.” Treatment now is a pill. In the old days, treatment took 
two routes. “Flooding” meant the patient was thrown into a dark, smelly bat cave 
with its thousands of denizens. “Desensitization” was the slow process of showing 
the sufferer cute pictures of bats, videos and stories till the patient could hold a live 
vampire bat in his/her hand. After completing my Decicral Dieerctan research, | 
am still puzzled how anyone can have a phobia to animals. 


My work and dissertation were not considered serious enough for a PhD. | im- 
mediately developed a phobia of further formalized education, left the university 
forever, and returned home to see if that Blue Tailed Skink was still hanging around 
the larkspurs—waiting to bite somebody. 


Vanessa Neuenfeldt 


Just J 
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A Soldier is a Soldier 
Frank Miller 


When they take you at eighteen, he said, 

And they train you to be a soldier, you will always be a soldier. 
You may not like it. You may hate the military, 

As any sane man would. But you rise every morning, 

You fold your bunk, blankets on the bottom, pillow on top, 
And that’s the way it is, forever. 


And in the course of the day you strip you weapon, clean and oil it; 
You march, you fall out for work detail, you make chow call, 
You stand in ranks and retreat. And you are in you bunk by bed check. 


And so why do you do these odd things? She whispers curiously. 
Because I’m a soldier, he says, and always will be. 

But why?, Because they did this to me. They made me, you understand? 
So I'll always be a soldier. | may be a businessman or a teacher, too. 
But I'll still always be a soldier. 


And for what reason? She asks. To make me ready, he answers. 

For what? For the thing. He says. What thing? The thing that could happen 
Any moment! Like what? Just tell me. Like now, he says. The alert could 
Sound! We could be overwhelmed—this barracks incinerated. Barracks? 
She says. What barracks? What the hell are you talking about? Why, this 
One, he says, the one we're standing in. 


But | see no barracks, she exclaims. 

And she laughs her civil laugh. You are nuts, you know. 

You really aren’t quite with it, she insists. 

And he keeps on saying that one has to be ready. 

For the war is right around the corner. It could happen any moment. 
You just have to be ready, is all. You have to be a soldier. 
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Untitled Poem 
Patty Hardin 





waves 
caress the sand 
footprints fade 


Andy Posey 


Boxes Still Life Charcoal 
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To Hell and Back 


Brannon Whitus 


The bright rays of the sun wake me up to the start of a beautiful Sunday. | grab my 
shower, quick before the kids wake. Exiting the bathroom, my day gets brighter as 
| see the rays of my children smiling. | put the Kix box on the table and pour their 
cereal, and | thank god for the rile he has provided. My wife Julie will bring the 
kids to church later. As for me, | leave early with the fifteen passenger van to pick 
up people for church who have no transportation. | stop at the Bond Street Mission 
and on some days | occasionally stop at a few other homes. It is not unusual for the 
van to be full and over flowing by the time | reach the Philadelphia church in Ham- 
mond. As | walk into the church I feel enlightened by the spirit that fills this building. 
However life wasn’t always this rosy and beautiful. 


My children’s way of living was a lot different than my childhood growing up. 
By age fourteen, | was the biggest marijuana dealer in south Salem, I’d been smok- 
ing weed for two years. At that time | thought Id found my enlightenment through 
oe However darkness seemed to follow me wherever | went. My parents didn’t 
really care what | was doing. My Dad was on the road, and for Mom the money | 
was bringing in was helping to pay the bills. 


When | was a little child, | thought my life was fine for the most part. Not having 
much experience with other families, | thought it was normal to have a bong sitting 
on the table in the corner. We called this bong the wizard. The wizard was white 
black and for many years | looked at the wizard in a spiritual way giving me the 
escape | was looking for. By the time | was twelve, | started smoking weed with 
my uncle Brad. That memory will never escape me. | was sitting in the living room 
watching TV. He was sitting smoking as usual, | asked him what it was like and he 
told me “Listen here you little bastard. You're going to try this. If you like it, you can 
keep doing it if not you never have to touch it again.” As a curious boy, | smoked 
the weed. 


That's when my destructive life started for me. | remember people coming in and 
out of my house when I was little, but | did not understand why; soon it was clear 
to me. They were coming to get high or buy a bag. A year or so later, while | was in 
high school, Brad proposed that | start selling weed to my classmates. | had never 
felt so much power as | did selling something other people must desperately have. 
Life was good for a little while, but that was all about to change. 


All through high school I was known as the guy everybody could score weed from. 
Then one day Brad came home and told me he had found a better way. “I found 
Jesus” he said. He went and grabbed the wizard but he also grabbed a Bible and 
started preaching to us. My dad was a traveling evangelist, but he never explained to 
me who Jesus really was. When Brad told me about his transformation | was really 
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shocked. He said he’d found a better way and he needed to stop selling weed. The 
only thing running through my mind was “What a sell-out.” 


| continued on in this business, but because of the recent turn of events | had to 
move out of my mother’s house and move in with a friend. The weed was bringing 
in the money, but I was BSN bored, and there was something missing. | decided 
to expand my business into selling a substance called “methamphetamines People 
on streets called it Crank, or Crystal Meth. I could get this white powdered rock any 
where on the streets of Salem. | experienced power in selling marijuana, but | had 
no Idea the power in meth. One time a guy even sold me and my friends his wife, 
not for sexual purposes but to do all of our cleaning and other chores. For a $100 
dollars she eli do whatever we wanted her to do for one month. Even with all of 
this power there was something missing but | had not figured it out yet. 


Selling meth was nothing but a downward spiral. It landed me in jail more times 
than | can remember. | racked up charges of possession, burglary, and delivery of a 
controlled substance. My life had really turned into hell, and | did not know how to 
get it back. Every time | got out of jail | told myself, I’m done with street hustling, but 
| always went back. Then, at age twenty | was sentenced to a year in jail where | had 
my eyes opened. A good friend took me to a chapel service. At this chapel service | 
felt a presence | have never felt before. My eyes were opened and that missing piece 
finally felt fulfilled and, just like Brad, | found out who Jesus Christ is. After being re- 
leased I still fell out doing the same criminal activities | had always done, but Jesus 
never took his hand off me. After years of living in despair and being locked up | was 
able to turn my life around. Even though | had Christ in my life | had a lot of issues 
to work out. | have compassion for people who are struggling just like | did and the 
Lord has called me to help people suffering from drug addiction. 


| look at my life and the hell | lived in and the happy childhood my children 
have and | feel happy they don’t have to live that way. The bong on the table at my 
mother’s house was replaced with a Bible. The unusual bonding time with my uncle 
smoking weed was replaced with family times of playing games, going to the park 
and hanging out together. The power | felt from selling drugs has been replaced with 
a new power, a power given to me by the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit has given me 
the power to tell people about Jesus Christ and to spread the message of his love to 
all people. Today | live a good productive life obeying all laws and trying to help 
people wherever | can. Compared to the life | was living in my addiction where 
| was trying to hurt everybody, robbing and stealing from them just to get what | 
wanted. Knowing Jesus in my life gave me the peace | was seeking growing up. It 
filled that void | was trying to fill while selling weed. 


Today | have a wife who | am happily married to, and we have five children to- 
gether. What was a normal childhood for me is a childhood my own children will 
not have to live. My children think it is abnormal not to pray when we sit down for 


meals. | grew up with a bong. They’re growing up with a Bible. Jesus Christ has 
brought me back from hell. 
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Survived? 
John Joseph, Viet Nam Veteran 


for Raymond Underwood Dearest Friend, Brother 


Psychoses (so the Government says) 


Boot camp, Orders, and War. 
Patrols, Bullets, Mines, and Disease 
Agent Orange, Wounds, Death 

The smell of Death 

Stays in your nose and mind for ever. 


Flight home, vicious welcome, no one understands, 
Seek each other out to just sit. 

Staring at the pond—no words needed. 

Unspoken comfort. 


Tried to keep a job. 

Intrusions, Night Mares, 

Visions of war everywhere. 

Nobody understands, or cares. 

Seek each other out to just sit and stare at the pond. 
No words are needed 

Fishing poles are props 

Unspoken comfort. 


A Native Sweat Lodge, 

Huge Spiritual Event. 

Steam burns the lungs, 

Steam burns the eyes filled with tears, 

The Creator and helper, Penetrate the senses 
We know they’re here. 

Voices from the stones tell the truth. 

Stone medicine is powerful 

Sense of healing, Sense of peace, 

Perhaps a good night's sleep. 
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Children, 

Growing up in and out of trouble, 
Babies of their own 

Grandma and Grandpa 

Raising Grandchildren. 

100% disability for PTSD 

Psychosis (so the Government says.) 
Damn War. 


Fifty-seven years old 

Home from the war thirty years. 
Smokes two packs of smokes a day 
Drank his share of self medication 
Until the VA gave him, 

Xanex 

Zoltt, 

Paxil, 

And any other mind altering drug one could want. 
Diabetes, More drugs 

Hypertension, More drugs! 

heart disease, More Drugs! 

Like the drumming of the war machine 
MORE DRUGS! 

Damn the Agent Orange 

Damn the War. 


If there were no mirrors 

We would still think 

We were those 18 and 20 year olds. 
Damn the mirrors. 


Sweat Lodge, 

The Creator and the Helpers, 
Penetrate the senses. 

We know they’re here. 
Psychoses (says the Government) 


Gentle Giant. 
Gentlest of them all 
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Words are still not needed 
Dead at 57 


We Survived the War 


Suppose to live forever 
Invincible, 


Reality decides 


My heart screams, 
| love you Raymond. 






Penny Treat 


TMSAT 94 


Jake 
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Chill 
Katy Shannon 


Arctic air moves in 

carrying the breath of polar bears, 

the hollow twinkling sound of 

glacier ice, 

the dim fragrant color of Borealis light, 
the holy cold. 


In the sky 

moonlit clouds the shape 

of snow geese glissade southward 
above a river bathed in shadow. 


The small town, done up in Christmas lights 
presses it’s face against the 
frosted windowpane of night. 


Warm fire smoke carries 

on the breeze, while down east 

in the mooring basin 

jostling sailboats wrench and heave. 


Listen, while the cold weaves 
sound into a white fisherman’s 
knot, 

turns the mountains 

inside out, sends shivers 

down into the earth, causes 
state change in the sea. 


Octopus and starfish, sea lions on 
the dock, vessels anchored 

near the shore, all 

shine and freeze. 
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Children, musing in their sleep 
dream of warmth, a mother’s kiss, 
dream of snowflakes each 

one different from the rest. 


While birds, the color of the whitened dunes 
mew, and turn their icy 

wings toward land, toward rooftops near 

the water, toward shelter 

underneath the heavy moon, 

where silvery roads lead home. 





Jared Helligso 


Underside 
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Calandra Frederick 


The Couple 
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Little Girl 
Jesse O’Bryant 


Accompanies mother to town, 
feels secure holding her hand, 
vaults off the curbs and sidewalk, 
like a bird taking wing. 


A fledgling, 

she comes back down 

to delight in the sensation 

of water splashing underfoot. 


Next time, when she jumps, 
she'll scan the horizon 

for a white arrow of geese 
piercing the grey. 


What does nature mean by this? 
Will little girl one day recollect 
her lessons in Darwinian ascent? 
The constant struggle for survival. 


A dark menacing object encircles the trees, 
just above a squirrel’s nest. 

Little girl instinctively senses danger, 

and understands, at least for now 


that some things will hurt and destroy, 
yet, she draws comfort 

from mother’s hand. 

Town is approaching. 


There it lies! 

Right-angled and rigid 

just beyond the playground, 
and the fractal forms of trees. 
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Frog Wish 
Elizabeth Stricklin 


Once upon a time, a very long time ago, there was a frog who wished more than 
anything else to visit the stars. He would sit on the bank of his little slow moving 
stream, gaze up to the night sky, and sigh with the deepest longing. He did not take 
time for usual frog interests, like singing for a mate, laying eggs, and raising tad- 
poles. He instead spent his time wishing, wondering, & longing. 


In those days, so very long ago, the stars looked closer and brighter than they do 
now. There were fewer lights at night to dim the starlight, and | do believe the stars 
really were closer, the universe being younger then. And this story happened so very 
long ago that there were still fairies about the earth. 


One night a fairy was passing by the muddy, slow moving stream where the frog 
lived, and she heard a deep, drawn-out sigh. 


“Whatever is the matter?” she asked in some alarm, for she had never heard a frog 
sound so dismal before. The frog poured out his heart to this kind fairy, and told her 
his long history of wishing, wondering, and longing. 


The fairy said, “I cannot send you to the stars. No one can. But | can give you a 
magic spell that can ease your longing, if you wish.” 


The frog thought for a long time. Was it true he could not visit the stars? Did he 
want his ehoing to be eased? He finally decided he had been wishing long enough, 
and accepted the kind fairy’s offer. 


The magic spell could only take place by the frog taking a long journey. So he set 
out on his long journey, carefully following the fairy’s directions. After much difficult 
travel, he came to the bank of a clear, clean, cold, smooth, glassy lake. He sat on the 
bank, wishing, wondering, and longing. But as daylight left the sky, and the evening 
stars began to show, suddenly he saw them all before him, twinkling on the surface 
of the smooth, glassy lake. The stars, it seemed, had come to visit him. 


With a loud croak of ecstacy, the frog plunged into the cold, clear water. And for 
the rest of the night, and every night thereafter, he swam among the stars. 
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Saami 
Claudia Harper 


Eyes wise 

old crone knowing 
your heart 

wolf smart 


Eyes kind 

Fine-tuned to your word 
teaching patient love 
spirit guide 

side by side 

you walked together 


Eyes clear 

present and past converged 
She waits, contemplates 
allows your moods to surge 





and ebb 


like the river she runs 


Saami 

Sleek body 

built to run 

none faster 

past thicket or waves 

brave soul leaps the joy of life 


Now she lopes a long quiet pace 
her space perhaps snow-covered 
or fields of lupine 
She waits for you 


Lila Vogt 
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MARIAH MANNERS currently lives and works in Astoria, Oregon. 


JANE E. HERROLD is a long-time Astorian, who can heard as “Calamity Jane” on KMUN/KTCB’s 
Coast Community Radio’s “Cafe Vaquera” Tuesday nights from 9-11PM. She has performed her 
essays at Astoria’s Fisher Poets Gatherings, the Working Waterfront Festival in New Bedford, MA 
and writes for HIPFISH. 


LAURA TATTOO has been writing poetry all her life but feels she has learned it better by living 

it. She received her degrees in English and French from Portland State University, where she won 
the Nina Mae Kellogg award as best senior student of 1983. Born in Astoria, Queens, NY, Laura 

has resided in Astoria, OR since 2001. 


KATY MCKINNEY lives and works in Trout Lake, Washington. Locally she is better known for 
her worm composting than her poetry, despite having had poems published in The Sun, Man- 
zanita Quarterly, Lucid Rhythms, Pacific Magazine, Perigee, and Windfall, as well as in several 
anthologies. 


JUDITH WOODWARD is a writer, editor, a cellist, and a resident of Astoria since late 2006. 
She spent most of her life in the Portland area, but ran away from Bush’s America to spend nine 
years in the West Kootenay region of British Columbia, at the other end of the Columbia River 
system, where her story “We Are Safe Here” takes place. 


JESSE O’BRYANT is married and has two daughters ages eight and twelve. He earned a Bach- 
elor’s degree in English from Brigham Young University, with a focus on American Literature, 
and a law degree at Willamette University in Salem, Oregon. He enjoys the poetry of Wallace 
Stevens and William Carlos Williams, among others. 


VINCENT REYNOLDS lives in Eastern Oregon after four years on the Coast. He was associate 
editor for Oregon East in 1990. From 1995 until 1997, he published the literary journal Sola, 
and in 2006 Argo Navis, a book of poetry. The Fair-Ground Gate is forthcoming from Aban- 
doned Press in 2009. His poems have appeared in RAIN, Oregon East, Timberline, and Ronde- 
Dance I. 


JON SCHMIDT lives in the geographic center of the Long Beach Peninsula, where he commutes 
daily to the edge of the continent overlooking the great Columbia River Bar. He finds inspiration 
at home, at work and along the way. 


STAN PINE after many travels moved to Astoria in July of 2008. He keeps busy by substitute 


teaching and writing a hiking guidebook for Jefferson County in Central Oregon. He also enjoys 
photography. 


CRISTINE SHADE has only been writing a few years. She recently had a handful of articles 


published in a college newspaper. She is studying the art of writing in hopes that she can leave 
something beautiful behind. 


ANNE NIXON has loved to write since she was in grade school and has been a contributing 
writer to the Chinook Observer since she came to live in Surfside. For ten years she has worked 
on the family history, and with her son’s help editing, it will be published this year. 


SUNNY COOK lives a couple of hundred miles up the Columbia River in Richland, WA and 
spends her summers in McCarthy, AK in the Wrangell-St. Elias National Park. A grandmother of 
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six, she is gathering together decades of journal pieces, written reflections, letters and poems to 
share with family and friends. 


BLAINE R. HAMMOND is the publisher and editor of the poetry magazine Edgz. He is a cur- 
rently unemployed Episcopal Priest, formerly vicar at St. Peter’s in Seaview, Washington. He has 
been widely published as a poet, and has one book, Solve for X. 


SUSAN FIRGHIL PARK published a poetry chapbook Estuary Light from Finishing Line Press. She 
has lived on the north Oregon Coast for seventeen years and works at Seaside Public Library. 


JAN BONO wrote a humorous personal experience newspaper column for over ten years, garner- 
ing eleven state awards. After thirty years as teacher, Jan now works as a life coach, Law of Attrac- 
tion workshop leader, writer, editor, and recently became a twice-produced playwright. Check 
out her blog at www.daybreak-solutions.convblog. 


JAMES DOTT was born in Eugene, Oregon and grew up in Madison, Wisconsin. He lives in 
Astoria with his wife and daughter and teaches elementary school in Clatskanie. His poetry and 
prose has appeared previously in RA/N and other publications. Jim co-produces the weekly liter- 
ary feature A Calendar of Writers which airs on Coast Community Radio. 


JONATHAN SMITH is a local kid who grew up in the woods. He enjoys reading and writing 
because of the early influence of Robert Frost's poetry. 


TRICIA GATES BROWN is a writer and poet who found a home on the North Coast in 2004. She 
has published books, articles, and poetry and in 2008 produced the poetry chapbook Sackcloth 
and Ashes. She holds a PhD in Theology, works part time as curator of the Cannon Beach History 
Center and Museum, and resides in a woodland cottage by Foley Creek. 


KIMBERLY HAZEL recently graduated from Eastern Oregon University where she studied sociol- 
ogy and history. She is the mother of four children and has called Astoria home for the past 
decade. Besides writing, she enjoys walking, raising canaries and tending to orchids. 


CHELSEA JOHNSON is nineteen and lives on her own in Seaside. She loves to write and plans 
on publishing a novel sometime in her life. She is currently working towards becoming a nurse at 
Clatsop Community College. 


FRANK MILLER currently lives on the Long Beach Peninsula, were he writes and rewrites. 


ANNE PHILLIPS is a retired psychotherapist who has lived in Astoria for twenty-three years. She 
is co-editor of Windblown Sheets, has published three chapbooks and two books: Haiku, Sea- 
sons, and Salads and most recently, and The Red Sea Parted. She has been published in String- 
town, American Anthology of Poetry and Prose and RAIN. 


REBA OWEN is a Northwest poet and artist who graduated from Oregon State University. 


JOHN CIMINELLO has appeared in various publications including The Sun, Mentor, and RAIN. 
His interests (depending on the day and the season) include playing piano, cats, neurotransmit- 
ters, Persian poets, Deadalus (the creator of the labyrinth of Minos, artificial wings, and the bee 
hive), fortune cookies, goats, and autism. 


NANCY BERRY is retired and lives in Seaside. She writes a gardening column for the Seaside 
Historical Society Museum, has served as state poet for The Oregon State Federation of Gardens 
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Clubs and has previously been published in RAIN Magazine. 
TERRY SHUMAKER was born on February 13, 1944, and from then on everything went blank. 


SCOTT T. STARBUCK lives near the Clackamas River outside Portland, Oregon, and in San Di- 
ego where he teaches as a Professor of English and Creative Writing at San Diego Mesa College. 
His poems are forthcoming at poetryfish.com and his clay work can be seen online at www. 
critfc.org/Gala and www.columbiarivergallery.com 


SYDNEY MORRISSON is a senior at Seaside High School. She is seventeen years old. 


LINDA PIACENTINI-YAPLE is an artist, musician and writer inspired by her Italian heritage, 
her family and the Pacific Northwest. Nature thrives large and loud, embraces everyone in her 
dialogue. It is poetry and music. All we have to do is listen. 


DONNA CARSON lives and is employed as a school counselor in Astoria, Oregon. Previously, 
she was a staff writer for “The Boulder Lampoon,” editor for Seattle’s Entrepreneurial Workshops 
Publishing Company, and a free-lance writer for numerous business journals. She plays bassoon 
with the North Oregon Coast Symphony. 


KIERAN ST. JAMES was born in Wales UK, | grew up mostly in Corvallis Oregon. | first started 
writing Poetry when | was 15. 


FLORENCE SAGE has been founding co-host of “Monday Mike for spoken word” at The River 
Theater, founding poetry editor for Hipfish Arts & Culture monthly, co-producer of “Read at the 
River” poetry CD, co-producer of the annual Fisher Poets Gathering, and recently retired from 
the Social Sciences faculty at Clatsop Community College. 


CANDACE CARTEEN has written for Chicken Soup, God Allows-U Turns, Aviation Career Maga- 
zine, Guide Magazine, Cup of Comfort and others. Working on more short stories, poems and 
three exciting novels. Currently looking for a publisher for anthology, | Know Why the Fat Girl 
Cries. Candace be reached at scribe@aemail4u.com 


PATTRA BURNETTO MONROE has lived on the North Coast of Oregon on & off for the last 


thirty years. She loves the coast, the rain, and to write. She seems to be a seasonal writer. When 
it rains she writes. 


EVA KIRK likes to eavesdrop on random conversations and stuff. She’s a Leo. 


DONNA QUINN is a writer and poet who lives in and appreciates Amazing Astoria and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Donna writes for Northwest Coast Magazine and is a radio talk show producer/ 
host with KMUN. In 2009, she co-produced “Crossroads on the Columbia”, an award winning 
documentary short film. 


DALE FLOWERS’ writings frequently reflect Oregon’s distinctly wet climate and brooding skies. 
Now that he is a retired public high school teacher, he has more time to spend on three favorite 
past-times: writing and drawing and visiting coffee shops with strong coffee. 


BRANNON WHITUS is thirty years old and married with five children. His goal is to become a 


alcohol and drug counselor. He wants to continue to help people who struggle with the same 
issues he has struggled with. 
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JOHN JOSEPH served in Viet Nam and now works with Viet Nam Veterans, the working poor 
and homeless, and the Disabled American Veterans organization. The poem” Survived” was 
written for his close friend and fellow veteran. John and Raymond spent their share of time star- 
ing at the pond. Raymond was a Gentle Giant in heart, soul and stature. 


JACOB DOWNIS is an art student at Clatsop Community College, who has a passion for show- 
ing the full spectrum of emotions in his work. He loves life and savors every moment of it, from 
the pleasant to the painful. He hopes that his audience will do the same. 


MARY TANGUAY WEBB is a Fishtrap Fellow. Her work has been published in the Oregonian, 
Northwest Magazine, and read on National Public Radio. 


JANE MEANS is a constantly evolving artist who uses acrylics to create dramatic paintings and 
multimedia/collages depicting socially significant themes. Her work is generally whimsical and 
full of color and movement. She recently completed fifteen Modern Australian Aboriginal paint- 
ings and is currently producing designs on leather purses. 


ROBERT MICHAEL PYLE is a lepidopterist and professional writer who has published twelve 
books and hundreds of papers, essays, stories and poems. His acclaimed 1987 book Winter- 
green describes the devastation caused by unrestrained logging in Washington’s Willapa Hills. 
He lives with his wife, Thea, in Gray’s River, Washington. 


BILL SHIVELY is a teacher at Astoria Middle School. He has been writing poems for thirty years. 


KATY SHANNON encourages young nieces Lily Mangan, Hannah and Lauren Griffiths and 
nephew Johnny to write poems. She enjoys discovering what is hiding within the soul. Born in 
Santa Monica California, she has been wading around in the Northwest since the age of three. 


TIM LIDDIARD, a ceramicist and printmaker, was born in Chihuahua, Mexico and has lived in 
Astoria for almost a decade. He works a general contractor with an interest in green building 
and sustainable systems. 


KRISTIN SHAUCK is a figurative painter teaches drawing, design and painting at Clatsop Com- 
munity College. She founded the Au Naturale: The Nude in the 21st Century International 
Juried Exhibit. Represented by Astoria’s River Sea Gallery, her colleagues often comment on her 
uncanny resembllance to Frida Kahlo. 


LAREE JOHNSON, a resident on the Oregon Coast since 1981, currently resides Astoria. Her 
current photography focuses on the Columbia River traffic and seagulls. 


NATHAN SAWAYA is a New York-based artist whose recent North American museum tour 
features large-scale sculptures using only toy building blocks. LEGO® bricks to be exact. Born 
in Colville, Washington and raised in Veneta, Oregon, much of his childhood playtime centered 
on the emerging LEGO City he created over a period of twelve years in his mother’s joanne 
Swenson’s) living room. 


ERIN NEIMI, ARIELLE VESTAL, HAYLEY GUSTAFSON, JEFFREY HEINZMAN, PENNY TREAT, 
ALEDA HELLBERG, TERRAN C. BRUINIER, JARED HELLIGSO, and KAYLA HEINZMAN are 
students of poetry and art at Clatsop Community College. And, if we missed you, it’s hopefully 
because you didn’t send in a bio (as requested!). 
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with hope ; 





Robert & Elizabeth Stricklin, Sunny& Bob Cook 
Tommie & Mark Redwine, Rita & Greg Hamann 
Deac Guidi, Phi Theta Kappa, Julie Brown 
Nancy Manard, Joanne Swenson, Susi Brown 
Front Porch Institute, Kirsten Trued 
Carol Knutsen-Hawes, Jane & Tom Means 


CCC Lives in Transition, CCC Phi Theta Kappa 


Your generosity brings us HOPE! 
Thank You! 
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THE ART 
OF ThE BRICK” 


sculptures . exhibits . commissions 


www.Drickartist.com 


LEWIS & CLARK BIBLE CHURCH 


35082 Seppa Ln. Astoria Oregon Holding forth the Word of Life 





EN TO EVERYONE : 


ct aie 


Pier 39 - Astoria 
Founded 1875 


(503) 325-2502 
www.pier39-astoria.com 


Oldest Standing Cannery on the Columbia River 


PIER 389 is a private, commercial restoration of 
the old Bumble Bee/CRPA cold storage. 


Home of the Hanthorn Cannery Foundation. 


Don't Forget to come to the 2009 cannery 
reunion in August! 


PIER 30-ASTORIA _ 
100, 39th Street — 
_ Astoria, Oregon ceales 
_ Phone: (503) 325-2502 
Bax: (503) 338- 7358 
nfo@ Se “astoria.c com 
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SEASONED WITH SALT 








- Building Community Through Food - 







Organic Produce 

Grab n’ Go Deli 
Homemade Soup 
Micro & Specialty Beers 









Check out our larger & brighter store 


1355 Exchange St. Astoria, OR 97103 
(S03) 325-0027 -- www.astoriacoop.org 


Untitled by Roger Hayes 


LUNAR BOY GALLERY 
1133 Commercial Strela aurea 
Downtown Astoria lunarboygallery.com a 


SHOUT youth and Empowered young Adults Ministries 
With youth Paster Mike Willard and college Pastor 
Arthur Hart together connecting young people 
to God in a fresh and real way with live 
worship and a powerful word. 

Every Tuesday night @ /pm at 

Calvary Assembly of ced 

(ages 12 college) 

Open gym starts 6 through 7pm 

every Tuesday night 

Come out before service for basketball 
and other fun activity s. 

Coming soon THE DEN ; 

feesball, pool, video games, a cool place 
to hang out. 

For more infe contact: 

Address: Calvary Assembly of God 1365 S$ main St 
Warrenton 

Phone: (503) 861 1712 
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Custom Silver & Goldsmiths 
Stone Cutting & Inlay Work 


Fabrication Casting Repair 
ad ONA Huge Selection of 


Handmade Silver Jewelry 








CLOTHING mported & Domestic 
Contemporary ; 
; Ron & Debbie Watts 
Clothing for the 503.325.4470 
Fashion Minded @ 1154 Commercial, Suite D 
1144 Commercial Baia ORO C103 


ronkwatts@gmail.com 


‘OPEN DAILY ~ DOWNTOWN ASTORIA 
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1483 Duane Street 503 


fortgeorgebrewer 
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BREWERY+ PUBLIC HOUSE 


, OR ECON cece 
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Yoga Studio 
Thai Yoga Massage 
342 10" Sireel + Astoria. OR 


ROD. 4440.976 1 
WWW. Voge aaet.com 















I hope we can defeat the 
evil robots! 





The REAL reason Dinosaurs are extinct. 


CLATSOP COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Because a good education isn’t extinct. 


Clatsop Community College is an affirmative action, equal opportunity destroyer institution. 


RAIN 2009 STAFF 


from left to right: Cristine Shade, Nancy Cook, Diane D. Lane, Josh Conklin, 
Kris Hamrick, Quynh Tien Nguyen, Julie Whitus, Kieran St. James, 

Chelsea Johnson, April Brown, Brannon Whitus. 
e oe j WRIE / . 
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DIANE LANE, CRISTINE SHADE, ROBERT MI 
KRISTIN SHAUCK, TIM LIDDIARD, KIERAN ST. AME BNm 
DENNIS WARREN, MARIAH MANNERS, VINCENT REYNOLDS, KIM He 
JESSE O'BRYANT, KATY MCKINNEY, CHARLES HILLESTAD, REGAN SEBRING 
CANDACE CARTEEN, CINDY STANTON, SUNNY COOK, LAREE JOHNSON 
LINDA PIACENTINI-YAPLE, SUSAN FIRGHIL PARK, ELIZABETH STRICKLIN 
ENN BONO, NOEL THOMAS, JOHN CIMINELLO, TRICIA GATES BROWN 
NATHAN SAWAYA, REBA OWEN, STAN PINE, PATTRA MONROE 
PATTY HARDIN, JANE HERROLD, JON SCHMIDT, FLORENCE SAGE 
PATRICIA STATON, PATRICK OVERTON, SARAH BARDY & MORE 


“WE GATHER BECAUSE 
WE HAVE CHOSEN 
HOPE OVER FEAR.” 


PRESIDENT BARACK OBAMA 
JANUARY 20, 2009 


